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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota - Cinderella » Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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WARTIME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ALERT BAKER 


We KNow from experience that flavor is what sells RY 
rye bread . . . the rich, satisfying rye flavor that 
comes only from true rye flour. 


“We know we can’t get that flavor at its very 
best unless our rye flour is fresh. 


‘And we know Pillsbury’s Rye Flour does reach 
us fresh—so full-flavored you’d almost think 
it came out of a vacuum-sealed can! 


“Right now we're especially concerned about flavor 

. because wartime has brought us a lot of new rye 
volume that we want to hold* We’re banking on this 
fine, fresh flour to make our rye bread so good that people 
will keep on hankering for it long after the war is over!” 














Every resource of modern milling science is utilized to make Pillsbury’s Rye Flours 
outstanding in flavor, color, baking performance, and uniformity. And these flours reach 
you fresh—with flavor at its peak—because of: (a) rapid turnover; (b) a network of 
strategically-located jobbers, in whose warehouses fresh stocks of Pillsbury’s Rye 

Flours are always available; (c) fresh stocks maintained by Pillsbury at 

convenient distributing centers; (d) a highly developed pool or 

mixed car service; (e) careful handling. ...There’s a complete 

selection of these flours, ranging from pure white to darkest 

dark—aJl designed for bakers who want to keep their rye 

bread ahead of competition. 


*Reliable information indicates that rye bread sales in 1943 were up 16% over 1942. 








Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Good Materials for Workmen 


The war and its need for efficient pro- 
duction has emphasized again the folly 
of wasting time and materials by using 
man hours on poor material. 


The I-H policy always is to give every 
workman—the salesman, the distributor, 
the baker—the best material, so he can 
work with confidence and efficiency. 


I-H flour, too, brings out the best in these 
workmen. It is the kind of flour you learn 
to know quickly, and trust at once. 


Use Your Good Time on Good Products 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





May 31, 1940 May 31, 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY <@ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY <& EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our new St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY <& EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
eSQUAW eCHIEF eBRAVE @SCOUT ¢ MUSTANG 


each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY <3 EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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YyouwL WEAPMIER 
othe the WEEDLE / 


It isn’t so much the saving of a few ounces of flour or feed as it is 
the stretching of available bag supplies. 


Careful handling of bags and bagged products is always recom- 
mended. But in times like these, when manpower shortages are 
clamping lids on bag production ceilings, it is more important than 
ever to keep bags in top condition so they can be used over and 
over again. 

Urge your customers to empty your bags as quickly as possible and 
return them to service—if not for your product, then for some 
other commodity that can be successfully packed in used bags. 


Remember—every bag saved is one more bag added to the avail- 
able supply of new bags. 


CONSERVE CLOTH BAGS 
CHASE 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY 


VIE 
CHASE 


FOR BETTER 
COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. one CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN. TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire, 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS ae 


for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills epee poof 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 5 Wee fis oie 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 


the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. ty Bey ids 
Sot yo" ut 
AN gs) oad 
PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements IN : S17, 
Sewing he Gakers of America for over SS years com pig 
ngs 
Pi 


THE COLORADO MILLING § ELEVATOR CO, © Rape sie 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO by hilt 
Jor Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR eine aa 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat ‘ 

















AMES ERNEST SPEIGHT is a 
Yorkshireman whose grandfather 
and father were flour millers, 

owning and operating a mill at Wake- 

field, Yorkshire. This mill, which was 
on the millstone system, was burned to 

the ground when Mr. Speight was a 

small child, but was replaced by an- 

other mill, also on the millstone system. 

Later on, however, it was equipped with 

a complete roller plant, the Gray roller 

mills from America being installed. 
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Notable Milling Career of J. E. Speight 


itor, A. R. Tattersall, the English mill- 
ing engineer, and the inventor of the 
Midget mill, which has gained a world- 
wide reputation. He presented a busi- 
ness card on which was a replica of 
the gold medal awarded to successful 
students in the flour milling examina- 
tions. This visit and the card were the 
beginning of a new urge in the youth- 
ful James Ernest Speight to increase 
his knowledge and experience of flour 
milling, and seeing the advertisement 


This was Mr. Speight’s first contact 
with modern flour machinery and, at the 
time, he says, it was the best roller mill 
on the market. 

Mr. Speight started his milling career 
at a very early age. He was only 15 
and still at school when his father fell 
seriously ill and he had to take charge of 
the mill. His father recovered, but the 
boy’s interrupted school days were over 
and he continued working with his father 
at the mill. One day they had a vis- 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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of a miller at Boston, Lincolnshire, fo, 
an “improver,”’ he applied, unbeknowp 
to his father, for the position. The 
Boston miller asked a wheat merchant 
who attended the Wakefield* market t, 
make inquiries about the applicant anq 
the upshot was that the senior 
Speight came to hear of his son’s appli- 
cation for the job, and approving of his 
spirit and enterprise allowed him to be. 
come a premium apprentice at the mill 
The mill was owned by the Thompson 
family and the apprentices received jp. 
struction in the evenings, after the day's 
work was done, from Jack Thompson, 
who afterwards became the manager of 
the London mill of Hovis, Ltd., his cop. 
nection with that concern continuing 
until his retirement a few years back, 
and whose technical skill and knowledge 
were outstanding. His excellent coach. 
ing in those early days enabled young 
Speight to secure second prize (bronze 
grade in the leading 
examination, ; 








































































medal) ordinary 
flour milling 
supplemented a year later by a bronze 
medal in the honors grade. 

After passing the first examination 
successfully the youth returned to his 
mill, but within 


which was 


father’s a short time 


this mill was closed down and he began 
his wider experience by working in vari- 
ous mills in different parts of the coun- 
try. Eventually, when only 23 





years 


of age, he was appointed manager of 


the Co-operative Wholesale Society's 
mill at Silvertown, London, consisting 
of two 12-sack (280 lbs) per hour 


plants, the capacity later being made up 
to 50 
charge of this mill for five years, when 


SSE TTT 
i 


sacks per hour. He remained in 
he applied for and obtained the agenc 
for the United Kingdom of Amme, Gie- 
secke & Konegen, the milling engineer- 
Brunswick, Germany. His 
with 


ing firm of 


connection this firm had to be 


terminated on the outbreak of war in 
1914, 


from 


when he received an_ invitation 
Henry Ltd., 


to join that company’s staff to help in 


Simon, Manchester, 
developing the design and manufacture 
of the Simon plansifter. He 
leased in February, 1917, to 
Mill Control Committee 
Ministry of Food, 
of the technical 
1919, 
for his release and sent him 
to start new mill for Vilgrain & 
Cie, Nancy. <A few later he 
was offered and accepted the position 
as manager of the Ellesmere Port Mill 
of F. A. Frost & Co., Ltd., of Chester 
and Port, and in 1926 was 
appointed technical manager for Spill- 
Ltd., to take charge of that com- 
pany’s factories and mills in the north- 
Manchester, etc.) area. 
age, but 


was re- 
join the 
of the 
acting as_ secretary 


Flour 


committee. In Janv- 
Simon, Ltd., applied 


France 


ary, Henry 


up a 
months 


Ellesmere 
ers, 
west (Liverpool, 


arrived at retiring 
his duties as 


He has now 
will 
technical manager for Spillers, Ltd. in 
the north of England for the duration. 

Mr. Speight has not yet had an op- 
portunity to United States, 
but he has a high opinion of the ma- 
chinery used there in flour milling. He 
was one of the first English millers te 
install an Alsop bleaching plant. He 
has known the S. Howes Co.’s machines 
and in Great Britain 
over a long period and also those of 
the Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. He 
lays claim to having given the first order 
from Great Britain for Carter Mayhew 
disc This was before he 
had seen the machine or even a drawing 
and before he knew the price. 


continue to carry on 


visit the 


representatives 





separators. 








(Continued on page 37.) 
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TWENTY-THREE BEMIS FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 


WARTIME restrictions and the 
tremendous movements of the many 
essential products that are shipped in 
bags naturally create a tight supply 
situation. It’s a difficult problem to 
furnish all of the bags that are needed 
...just when they are needed. 

That’s why it pays to do business 
with a company like Bemis. Twenty- 


ST. HELENS, ORE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


Bemis makes Paper (both single and Multiwall ), 


KANSAS CITY | 


ST. LOUIS oy 


three factories across the country mean 
a lot of productive capacity... and 
they also mean convenience and the 
best possible service under any pre- 
vailing conditions. In short, we sin- 
cerely believe that today, as in normal 
times, you'll find Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. your most versatile, most reliable 
source of supply. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO 


PEORIA | 


INDIANAPOLIS (2) | 


MEMPHIS 5 |e 
BEMIS, TENN. | 


BEMISTON, ALA. . 


MOBILE | 


NEW ORLEANS 


BEMIS 


EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. 


BROOKLYN | 


_ NORFOLK | 


BAGS 


~ om 2 
Compar 
aI ~ 


BEMIS 


aaa: Baltimore ° 


BET T:E:2 


Waterproof, Deltaseal, Cotton and Burlap Bags. 


BRO. 


Seattle + Wich 


BAGS FOR 


BAG CO. 


+ Wilmington, Colif 


86 YEARS 
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Anti-Trust Trial Opens in Chicago 





ACTION AGAINST MILLING 
INDUSTRY OUTLINED 


Jury Selected to Hear Government’s Evidence of Alleged Price 
Fixing Through Use of Package 
Differential Schedule 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A jury was drawn -on 
May 31 before Judge Philip Sullivan 
of the United States District Court to 
sit in the government’s anti-trust suit 
against 16 flour milling companies, 11 
mill executives and the Millers National 
Federation. An indictment was returned 
by a federal grand jury in March, 1943, 
alleging conspiracy to fix family flour 
prices through use of the federation’s 
flour package differential schedules. Fol- 
lowing the jury’s selection government 
attorneys outlined their case. 

The mills indicted had executives who 
were members of the federation’s pack- 
age differentials committee, and the indi- 
viduals indicted were members of that 
committee at some time during the three 
years prior to the return of the indict- 
ment. 

The maximum penalty for conviction 
on the charges would be, for individual 
defendants, one year imprisonment and 
a $1,000 fine, and for a corporation a 
$5,000 fine. 

The indictment was the first returned 
under the administration of Tom C. 
Clark, who succeeded Thurman Arnold 
as head of the anti-trust division, when 
Mr. Arnold, early in 1948, was appoint- 
ed associate justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Daniel B. Britt, chief of the 
midwestern offices of the anti-trust divi- 
sion, was in charge of the case, assisted 
by Lewis J. Whiteman and Richard B. 
O'Donnell. 

Some time ago the federation retained 
Leo F. Tierney, Chicago attorney who 
has had an extensive and successful rec- 
ord in anti-trust cases, and he is de- 
fending the milling industry. Herbert 
Campbell, federation attorney, is asso- 
ciated with him. 

The indictment is the outgrowth of a 
milling investigation that was begun in 
May, 1942, by representatives of the 
Department of Justice. No complaints 
had been filed against the milling in- 
dustry, and the investigation was an 


effort to find something on which to 
base charges. Widespread indictment of 
business firms had been the rule since 
Thurman Arnold became head of the 
anti-trust division a few years ago, and 
the policy is being carried on by his 
successor, Mr. Clark, Among these cases 
was the celebrated action against the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., thrown 
out of court in Dallas, Texas, but re- 
instated by the Federal Appellate Court 
in New Orleans and now scheduled for 
trial, under a change of venue, at Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

The companies named in the milling 
industry suit are General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis; Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. 
C; Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, 
Ind; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo; Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich; Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

Individuals named are Claude T. Alex- 
ander, sales manager, Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co; William H. Bowman, vice 
president, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis; M. A. Briggs, president, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; John W. 
Cain, president, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; J. Stanwood Davis, 
sales manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Richard K. Hammel, president, 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; William R. 
Morris, vice president, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo; Fred N. Rowe, president, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
Joseph H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president, 





Lend-Lease Packages 
to Name Flour Grades 


Wasurncron, D. C.—As a further 
development in the War Food Admin- 
istration’s nation-wide campaign to pro- 
mote the identification of American 
foods going abroad to supply wartime 
needs, Lee Marshall, WFA director, has 
stated in a recent letter to Tur Norru- 
WESTERN Minter that a uniform system 
of marking has been worked out to be 
ued on all flour shipped under lend- 
lease, and each package will show the 
particular grade of flour therein—hard 


wheat patent, hard wheat clear, hard 
wheat straight, soft wheat cut-off, Pa- 
cific coast export straight, etc. 

The matter of standardization of flour 
bag treatment, Mr. Marshall says, has 
been under consideration for several 
months. Flour shipments abroad will 
soon carry their first ~American sym- 
bol, an emblem in two colors, which will 
identify the United States origin wher- 
ever the flour is distributed. 

Mr. Marshall’s statement is the, sub- 
ject of editorial comment on page 23. 





Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
formerly an executive of the Pillsbury 
company. 

Package differential schedules have 
been in use by members of the Millers 
National Federation and others since 
1908. The current schedule is No. 112, 
effective April 12, 1943. It is incor- 
porated in the ceiling price regulations 
of the Office of Price Administration 
(Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 296, effective Nov. 30, 1943). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFA PASSES UP FLOUR 
PURCHASES FOR RUSSIA 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration failed to make purchases 
under Award 96, which solicited offers 
for 33,600,000 Ibs of enriched flour. This 
flour was destined for Russia, and it 








had been previously indicated that this 
government would be unable to take this 
commodity during May and June. 

However, under Award 73, the WFA 
accepted 1,200,000 Ibs of soft wheat 
(cracked flour) for Puerto Rico. Under 
Award 74, 2,000,000 Ibs of enriched 
bakers flour was accepted for the same 
destination and an additional 740,000 Ibs 
for British Jamaica. Details of the 
vendors participating in these acceptances 
are not yet available. 

Under announcements 98 and 99, the 
WEA is soliciting offers for 600,000 Ibs 
of soft wheat flour, enriched, 7,000,000 
Ibs of hard wheat bakery patent flour 
and 3,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat clear 
flour, for delivery to Gulf ports dur- 
ing June. Offers should be made not 


later than June 6 for acceptance June 8. 
It is understood that these quantities are 
for Puerto Rican market. These products 
are to be packed in 100-lb net new bags, 
equal to or better than, 36-in. 2x35-yd 
osnaburg. With the announcement it is 
stated that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
requires standard millrun mixed feed 
wheat, shorts and middlings obtained as 
by-products of this flour production and 
offers of flour accompanied by offers of 
offal in proportion of three-fourths mill- 
run and one-fourth middlings may be 
given preference in awards. 
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NO RENEGOTIATION FOR BREAD 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—Bread and other 
bakery products, except biscuits and 
cracker meal and zwieback, 
have been exempt from war contract re- 
negotiation by a recent ruling of the new 
War Contracts Price Adjustment Board. 
The ruling was made in connection with 
an exemption of standard articles pro- 
vided for by law when approved by 
the board. The board’s order exempted 
most perishable foods. 


crackers, 
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75th Anniversary 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The | seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. will be celebrated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies June 5 at the “A” 
mill in Minneapolis, followed by a lunch- 
eon at the Radisson Hotel. Special events 
commemorating the occasion have been 
taking place during the past several 
weeks under the direction of a seventy- 
fifth anniversary committee. 








Washington Speculates Upon 
Outcome of Anti-Trust Trial 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Speculation over 
the effects of a court decision upholding 
the government’s claims of anti-trust law 
violations by the Millers National Fed- 
eration and a number of individual mills 
and millers on the price structure of 
It has been 
suggested that if package differentials 


family flour is heard here. 


are adjudged illegal the present OPA 
family flour ceiling differentials may 
have to be abandoned within such time 
as the court might order its findings 
enforced, possibly within two or three 
weeks. 

However, Wendell Berge, attorney 
general, says that the outcome of the 
current anti-trust trial at Chicago should 
have no effect on present OPA ceilings 
even though these ceilings parallel the 
contested differentials. The government 
case, Mr. Berge points out, is predicated 
on alleged price fixing violation by pri- 
vate industry, held to be clearly an illegal 
act under the law. Price fixing by the 


government, Mr. Berge says, is entirely 
legal even if it so happens that the 
fixed government price and differentials 
are exactly ‘parallel with the similar 
structure which the government claims 
to, be illegal when employed by private 
industry. 


At OPA flour price officials said that 
they were, of course, aware of the anti- 
trust suit which opens in Chicago on 
May 31 but were not particularly con- 
cerned with the result 
family flour price structure 
volved. Apart from obscure and ab- 
struse legal questions which might arise 
OPA officials said that their. ceilings 
had nothing to do with the government 
suit and that under the Emergency Price 
Control Act they were authorized to 
adhere to established trade practices in 
establishing maximum prices. 

Even if the Chicago court should or- 
der the milling industry to abandon 
present packaging differentials between 
family flours it is considered here to be 
entirely possible that OPA could legaliy 
continue present differentials as_ the 
basis of the price structure under MPR 
296. Trade fears that mandatory com- 
pliance with a court decision, adverse to 
the defendants at the Chicago trial, would 
throw family flour price differentials into 
chaos are dismissed by OPA officials, 
therefore, as needless. It is conceiv- 
able that OPA could officially take cog- 
nizance of any court ruling and from 
a point of practical procedure merely 
reaffirm present ceiling differentials as 
an official price structure. 


as far as the 


was in- 
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Soft Wheat Flour Ceilings: Lowered 





NEW BASIS COMPARABLE TO OTHER 
AREAS WILL EQUALIZE SUBSIDIES 


—~— 


Reductions Range from 23c to 38c on Various Types in Different 
States—Pacific Flour Eastern Basis Also Lowered— 
Export Maximums Established 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Soft wheat flour 
prices have been lowered, effective June 
1, by the Office of Price Administration 
in a revision of Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 296. 

The action generally followed the lines 
recommended by the OPA flour milling 
industry advisory committee to equalize 
the position of soft wheat millers in the 
central and southeastern states with 
Pacific Coast and hard wheat millers. 
Lowering the price basis was followed 
by an adjustment of the subsidy rate 
for soft wheat milled east of the Rocky 
Mountains to reflect the increased dif- 
ference between soft wheat and flour 
ceilings and brought the soft wheat sub- 
sidy to approximately the same basic 
levels as other subsidy rates. 

The revised amendment, text of which 
appears on pages 30 and 31, also set 
up basic export price levels for flour. 

Prices were reduced from 30c to 38c 
on soft wheat bakery flours in southeast- 
ern states. Prices were lowered 238c to 
31c for bakery flours in other states out- 
side the Pacific Coast and for flour 
milled on the Pacific Coast destined for 
eastern states the maximums were low- 
ered 10c to 50c. 

Family flour prices in the 10 south- 


eastern states which are based on soft 
wheat prices are reduced 3lc for Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and North Carolina. Florida 
prices were deduced only 13c. 

The OPA schedule of basic export 
prices, not previously specified in MPR 
296, are as follows, freight to port of 
export being added to the prices named: 

Family flour: $6.21. cwt, basis Minne- 
apolis. 

Bakery flour: $3.34 for protein content 
of 13.5% or less; $3.54 for greater than 
13.5% protein, basis Minneapolis. 

Cake flour or other soft wheat bak- 
ery flour: cake $4.44, other soft wheat 
flour with ash content of .41% or less 
$3.77, other soft wheat flour with ash 
content of greater than .41% $3.54, basis 
St. Louis. 

Pacific Coasts family flour $3.82, cake 
flour $3.67, bakery flour with protein 
content of less than 10% $2.77, greater 
than 10% but less than 13.5% $3.06, pro- 


tein content above 13.5% $3.26, basis 
Spokane, Wash. 
Semolina or durum flour, regular 


maximum prices, basis Minneapolis, for 
Gulf and Atlantic ports; for Pacific, the 
lowest carload transit balance rail rate 
from Minneapolis to destination payable 
on billing with a paid-in rate of 14c cwt. 





WFA PLANS POTATO 
FOR FEED PROGRAM 


—~<\— 
Approximately 3,000 Cars from Eastern 
Area Going to Dehydrating Plants 
for Processing into Feed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration is planning to divert ap- 
proximately 3,000 cars of early potatoes 
from eastern producing areas to dehy- 
dration plants for processing into live- 
stock feed, officials at that agency state. 

The program will be completed through 
May and should yield animal feeding 
material at the approximate rate of 
one to six. If this estimate holds there 
should be available for feed trade nearly 
500 cars of dehydrated potatoes for 
animal feeding between now and early 
June. 

This new program will be handled by 
WFA directly, whereas the earlier po- 
tato dehydration program was in charge 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. officials. 
In face of heavy demands for all types 
of animal feedstuffs, WFA officials are 
confident that they can dispose of the 
processed product without difficulty. 





FEED WHEAT QUOTA 
FOR JUNE ANNOUNCED 


<— 


Allocation Reduced 10% From May 
Level—Feed Industry Use Ex- 
pected to Be Curtailed 
Wasuinoton, D, C.—June 
of feed wheat by the Commodity Credit 


allocation 
Corp. will be approximately 30,000,000 
bus, a reduction of nearly 10% from the 
May allocation level. 
calls the 
placed on the remarks of Walter C. 
Berger, chief of the feed management 
branch of War Food Administration, 
after his speech before the feed industry 
convention in Chicago. Mr. Berger was 
erroneously quoted as saying that the 
CCC would shortly retire from distribu- 
tion of feed wheat. 

What Mr. Berger said was that, with 
diminishing stocks, this government cor- 
poration could not continue to supply 
feed wheat to industry at past high 
levels. CCC officials estimate that their 
stocks of wheat, owned and unsold, 
amounted to approximately 115,000,000 
bus at mid-May. Precise totals can only 
be stated with great difficulty as the 
corporation is constantly buying and sell- 


This decline re- 


misinterpretation recently 





ing in its branch offices, but officials here 
believe that the foregoing amount rough- 
ly represents current holdings. 

CCC officials concur with Mr. Berger’s 
remarks, stating that their stocks cannot 
be disbursed in a prodigal manner and 
that some reserves must be maintained 
to meet emergencies. Using this state- 
ment as an index it can be foreseen that 
the feed industry cannot expect con- 
tinued feed wheat allocations at this 
present level. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
AIR SUBSIDY PROBLEMS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A meeting of the 
Flour Mill Accountants was held May 
20 in the office of American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas. J. W. Stewart, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., president of the 
group presided at the meeting. Among 
the subjects discussed during the ques- 
tion and answer period, which was led 
by Guy M. Beck, were the methods of 
inventorying open flour contracts, how 
to handle clears fed into mixed feeds 
under the subsidy, how to handle the 
subsidy on unfilled contracts, how rene- 
gotiation affects the milling industry and 
how to keep a perpetual inventory, espe- 
cially where country elevators have other 


stocks in addition to grain. The next 
meeting will be held in Kansas City jn 
September. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DETROIT BAKERY DRIVERS’ 
STRIKE CURTAILS BREAD 


As a protest against War Libor 
Board delay in deciding an application 
for a wage increase, 1,000 bakery <riy- 
ers of Detroit, Mich., went on strike last 
week. The strike is still on with the 
men ignoring a WLB order to return to 
work. 

The six-day strike affecting 46 whole- 
sale bakeries employing 4,000 workers 
has forced informal rationing of bread 
in the city. Long lines of housewives 
formed at retail shops which continued 
to operate. The drivers sought to per- 
suade the inside bakery workers to join 
the strike but so far they have not done s0, 

Last week also 500 bakery drivers for 
Cincinnati bakeries went on strike in 
protest against a wage increase award 
by the WLB which was less than the 
amount requested. 

Dissatisfaction with WLB delays also 
was the cause of a strike of bakery 
workers in three large bakeries in Jop- 
lin, Mo., Pittsburg, Kansas, last 
week. 


and 





Specific Ceiling Prices Set for 
Dry Corn Milling Products 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Hominy feed, 
corn germ cake, corn germ meal and 
corn bran formerly under price control 
under MPR 401 have been transferred 
to coverage under MPR 305, effective 
June 3, 1944, the OPA has announced. 

Ceilings on these by-products of the 
degerminating process are established un- 
der amendment 10 to MPR 305 at all 
points by discounting the price of yel- 
low corn meal by 64c ecwt. Since 
maximum prices on yellow corn meal 
are figured on basis of a flat price at 
Kansas City basing point, plus trans- 
portation, this method places a definite 


ceiling on all sales of these com- 
modities, the OPA stated. Previously 
when computed from a corn basis, sell- 
ers determined different costs depending 
on origin of corn used. 

Specific dollars and cents margins are 
provided at wholesale and retail levels 
under MPR 305, an innovation in that 
order. A wholesale margin of $2.50 ton 
and retail margin of $4 ton are pro- 
vided in the amendment. However, 
wholesalers selling at retail can only 
take the retail mark-up and are not 
permitted to add the wholesale margin 
in calculating this selling price. 

Processors’ basing point prices of 





Hard Wheat Subsidy Slashed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A reduction of 61,¢ bu in the hard wheat flour subsidy 
rate and a boost of 6c in the soft wheat payments featured the announcement 


of the June figures by the Defense Supplies Corp., issued May 31. 


Pacific Coast rates remained unchanged. 


The new rates for June are as follows: 


Durum and 


all wheats, Pacific Coast area, 26c; 


other areas, hard wheat 19c, soft wheat 18c, durum wheat 201/,¢. 


The big increase in the soft wheat subsidy rate was part of the readjusiment 


of prices and subsidies to equalize the situation between soft wheat millers in the 
central states and on the Pacific Coast and also to correct a maladjustment between 


hard wheat and soft wheat subsidies. 


At the same time the OPA cut back the 


soft wheat flour ceilings by varying amounts up to 38c cwt in some instances. 


Presumably the very sharp cut in the hard wheat subsidy rate is a reflection 


of price weakness in new crop wheat offerings in the southwestern area. 


While 


millers had expected some reduction in the hard wheat rates, they had not antici- 


pated as large a slash as DSC announced. 
on a formula embracing wheat prices at several markets. 


The hard wheat rates are calculated 


The new rates prob- 


ably will pinch spring wheat millers the most, since spring wheat cash prices are 
fully 6c bu over the DSC subsidy basis and the new crop still is many weeks away: 


——, 
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May 31, 1944 


specified standards of enrichment will 
be $2.13 cwt at Kansas City, Mo. Sales 
in 100-Ib cotton sacks will obtain the 
pasic price plus transportation charges 
provided and actual charge for bags. In 
other than cotton sacks prices will be 
determined on the basis of the foregoing 
except that plus or minus differential 
must be calculated for cost of other con- 
tainer. 

Processors’ sales of these commodities 
on an lel basis will be computed from 
the basing point ceiling plus $1 ton 
and actual transportation costs to buy- 
er’s receiving point. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHWEST FEED ADVISORY 
GROUP TO MEET JUNE 2 


Kansas City, Mo.—The executive com- 
mittee of the feed advisory group for 
the Southwest named recently to assist 








in allocating imported grains to the 
feeding industries will meet June 2 in 
Kansas City, Oscar Straube, chairman, 
has announced. Plans will be completed 
to send questionnaires to every south- 
western feed mixer interested in par- 
ticipating in these imports which will 
be handled vy the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Information wanted by the committee 
is for use in determining the size and 
the need of the manufacturer. The 
territory will consist roughly of the area 
west of the Mississippi and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, south of the Iowa- 
Missouri line. 

Serving with Mr, Straube on the com- 
mittee are several persons in or near 
Kansas City who can be called for fre- 
quent meetings, including Frank A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 


W. B. Lathrop, CCC, Lewis Drake, 
Humboldt Elevator Mills, Lawrence Nor- 
ton, Kansas Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, and a flour mill representative. 
Maurice Johnson, THe NorrTHwesTerN 


Miter, will be secretary for the group. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERT INGELS DESCRIBES 
RUSSIAN ARMY RATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—At the Holes-in- 
Bread Club meeting of May 24, mem- 
bers heard a comprehensive story of 
the Red Army’s food and vitamins by 
Bert D. Ingels. While it was not direct- 
ly related to the bread industry, the 
facts he brought out about this situa- 
tion were important to every American. 
He proved definitely that the Russian 
Army is well fed from every nutritional 
angle and not only is the caloric supply 
adequate but such components as min- 
erals and vitamins are provided in suf- 
ficient quantities. He brought out the 
fact that few synthetic vitamins are be- 
ing used but that from such sources 
as weeds and other growing things not 
ordinarily used in this country, a supply 
is being obtained. In giving a short his- 
tory of the Soviet Union, he indicated 
that its ample natural resources which 
it desires to develop, should keep it from 
unfriendly with the United 
States. 


relations 


New officers elected were Niel Morgan, 
of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., president; 
George McCullum, General Foods, Inc., 
Vice president and program chairman; 
Ernest Hollmuller, John Reber Baking 
Co. secretary-treasurer. 
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Bill to Raise Wheat Loans to 95% of 
Parity Seen as Grain Trade Threat 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—On May 27 the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee approved the Bankhead amendment 
to the Price Control Act which will re- 
quire the CCC to grant loans on basic 
agricultural commodities on the basis 
of 95% of parity. This move, while es- 
sentially part of the strategy of the cot- 
ton bloc to press for higher prices on 
cotton textiles, appears to be devised to 
attract support for the amendment from 
legislators from the wheat producing 
With a bumper wheat crop in 
prospect and administration moves for 
an extension of the duty exemption 
period for imports of feed grains and 
other animal feedstuffs anticipated, the 
95% loan requirement for wheat is seen 
as a move to bolster domestic wheat 


states. 


prices. 

Up to this time the Bankhead amend- 
ment appeared to be directed exclusive- 
ly for the benefit of domestic cotton in- 
terests and had met with determined op- 
position from Chester Bowles, price ad- 
ministrator, and his first assistant, 
James F. Brownlee. Both of these 
gentlemen denounced the proposal as 
the most inflationary plan yet to be ad- 
vanced, and one which would lead to 


sharply increased textile and clothing 
prices. Concentration of interest in the 
textile aspect of the Bankhead amend- 
ment obscured temporarily concomitant 
effects on the grain market. 

Grain trade men in and out of the 
government say that if this amendment 
is enacted into the extension legislation 
for the Emergency Price Control Act 
it will freeze wheat on the farms and 
open the way for the government to be- 
come the largest factor in the wheat 
markets. CCC operations in the grain 
trade have not been approved by the 
trade which has been looking forward 
to the time when that agency 
could be forced out as a competitive 
factor with private industry. Repeated 
flare-ups between private trade and CCC 
have developed when the CCC has by- 
passed private trade in making direct 
sales to feed users. These disputed 


‘transactions appear to be stimulated by 


field agents of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, who are suspected of point- 
ing out to feed users the more ad- 
vantageous terms of sale through the 
CCC. 

Now with the Bankhead amendment 
foreseen as a distinct possibility in the 
OPA extension legislation, grain trade 
officials believe that farmers will take ad- 


vantage of the government loan terms 
for wheat to protect themselves against 
declining prices. Should that trend de- 
velop on a consequential scale, spot 
wheat markets might continue thin and 
make it necessary for the CCC to acquire 
Canadian wheat to fill free wheat de- 
mands to meet government contracts. If 
this course of events should be effected, 
the day when the CCC withdraws from 
grain markets will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Although the cotton interests are out 
in considerable strength in support of 
the Bankhead amendment, it is likely 
that the administration will enforce firm 
discipline on its followers to uphold Mr. 
Brownlee. Judge Vinson in his tes- 
timony on the extension legislation 
hearings was equally emphatic in his op- 
position to the Bankhead proposal. 

With the government sponsorship of 
corn imports from Argentina definitely 
committed, a choice will be necessary be- 
tween a continuation of duty exemption 
on feed grains or the payment of a 
CCC subsidy to the amount of the duty. 
Duty exemption extension legislation has 
already been introduced in the House by 
Pehr G. Holmes from Massachusetts, 
and efforts to obtain favorable consid- 
eration will be made this week. 





CCC Announces Details of Plan 
To Import Corn From Argentina 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Following its ar- 
bitrary policy of ignoring established 
trade press and newspaper facilities, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has quietly an- 
nounced official approval of the impor- 
tation of corn from Argentina. Letters, 
making known that policy, were mailed 
to the grain trade on May 27 by J. B. 
Hutson, president of the CCC. 

Under the terms of the government 
program, the CCC is prepared to act 
as a buffer to absorb import duties in 
event that Congress does not continue 
the duty exemption beyond June 19. 
If that becomes necessary the CCC will 
underwrite private imports, contingently, 
to the amount per bushel of the import 
duty. 

The CCC would take delivery of im- 
ported corn, f.o.b. cars at port of entry, 


’ 


with provision for 20 days’ free stor- 
age. Corn thus imported would be re- 
sold to importers at the ceiling price. 
Before this program can be effected the 
CCC intends to request the Office of 
Price Administration to amend the corn 
order to establish a ceiling on imported 
corn at port of entry, plus transporta- 
tion to destination. OPA price officials 
while unable to commit that agency to 
a policy on this matter, state that Ar- 
gentine corn could enter Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and move inland as far as 
Buffalo, N. Y., St. Louis or the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio border within domestic 
ceilings for corn, providing South Amer- 
ican selling prices remained reasonable. 





OPA officials who read the opening 
paragraph of Mr. Hutson’s letter which 
said that “we are advised that Argen- 
tine corn is now being offered for ex- 
port” commented on the naive character 
of this statement. At least one instance 
is known where a private importer has 
repeatedly asked the government for per- 
mission to bring in 1,000,000 bus of corn 
in bottoms which he could provide but 
in every request he was turned down. 

Importers who desire to participate 
in the corn program will be required 
to submit proposals to CCC not later 
than May 31 showing the price at At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. It is understood 
that all corn imported under this ar- 
rangement will be subject to allocation 
by the War Food Administration, even 
if the duty exemption period is subse- 
quently extended. It is predicted that 
allocations will be determined on the 
basis of grain consuming animal units 
within the areas to which the imported 
corn can move under OPA domestic ceil- 
ings. 

In order to qualify for consideration 
as an importer under the CCC program 
it will be necessary for applicants to 
show corn importing history during the 
years 1935-39 inclusive, indicating that 
import permits will be prorated on the 
basis of previous experience. 

Although the importation of corn to 
fill out desperately short feed supplies 
in deficit feeding areas has been a mat- 
ter of grave concern to the feed trade, 
hog and cattle feeders and the dairy in- 
dustry, the promulgation of the plan has 
been hidden from public knowledge, and 


government officials who have partici- 
pated in the planning have been pledged 
to secrecy. In explanation of this con- 
cealment some’ officials stated that the 
State Department preferred to have the 
news of the program break from trade 
sources. However, in light of past per- 
formances by top CCC officials, who have 
persistently refused to adopt a policy of 
full publicity concerning official actions, 
this explanation must be taken with a 
grain of salt according to informed 
opinion in news circles here. 

While it is believed that a number 
of private importers are ready to start 
importation at once, there is some un- 
certainty over time of arrivals at U. S. 
ports. Ordinarily corn movement from 
the La Plata district to Atlantic ports 
would require up to six weeks. The 
War Shipping Administration is said 
to have arranged for shipping space 
but details of this phase of the program 
are unavailable at this time. 

Extent of the volume of imported corn 
movement is still a matter of specula- 
tion due largely to the official policy 
of secrecy which has been invoked. 
Some officials cautiously expressed an 
opinion that approximately 40,000,000 
bus might arrive between now and 
Nov. 1. 

If the program proceeds along the 
lines planned by the government officials, 
it is expected to reduce demands for 
feed wheat and may also bring out hold- 
ings of surplus corn in the corn belt. 
Exportable surplus of Argentine corn 
has been estimated at over 250,000,000 
bus. 
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RESULTS OF YEAR’S RESEARCH 


REPORTED BY CEREAL CHEMISTS 


en 


1944 Convention Eatablishes New Records for Association With 


Attendance of 457 and 54 Reports on Program— 
1945 Meeting in Toronto, Ont. 


Mrinneapous, Minn.—The 30th annu- 
al convention of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists, held here last 
week, established new records for the 
association with a registered attendance 
of 457 and 54 technical papers and re- 
ports on the three-and-one-half-day pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America; New York, N. Y., was 
elected president to succeed Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co. Dr. 
Paul Logue, director of sales develop- 
ment, phosphate division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., was elect- 
ed vice president, succeeding Dr. Skov- 
holt; Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky., secretary; Perie 
Rumold, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, treasurer, and Dr. W. F. Geddes, 
University of Minnesota, editor of Cer- 
eal Chemistry, all were re-elected to 
their respective offices. 

The association voted to adopt as 
standard procedure the 14% moisture 
basis when reporting flour protein and 
flour ash. Adoption of this basis fol- 
lowed presentation of the report of the 
committee on flour moisture standard 
which was presented by G. Cullen Thom- 
as, General Mills, Inc., chairman’ of the 
committee. Mr. Thomas, in his report, 
pointed out that the two standards com- 
monly used at this time—13.5 and 15% 
—led to considerable confusion and that 
his committee agreed that the 14% basis 
is “fair and practical and would tend 
to increase accuracy” as well as elimi- 
nating confusion. He pointed out that 
most freshly milled flours contain from 
13.8 to 14% moisture. The committee 
report suggested that the 14% basis for 
reporting flour moisture be adopted offi- 
cially Oct. 1, 1944, which would allow 





Dr. Oscar Skovholt 


sufficient time for the preparation and 
printing of suitable moisture conversion 
tables. 

The 1945 convention will be held in 
Toronto, Ont., the week of May 14, the 
association’s executive committee an- 
nounced. 

The gradually broadening field of cer- 
eal chemistry was manifested in the 
varied technical reports included in the 
program. Two new additions this year 
were symposiums on protein nutrition 
and on current feed problems. Other 
technical sessions were devoted to bak- 
ing technology, malting and brewing 
technology, with general sessions on cur- 
rent progress in fundamental research 
in cereal chemistry. 





CONFLICTING RUMORS ON USE 
OF RYE FOR WAR ALCOHOL PERSIST 


—— 
Low Yield Compared to Wheat Said to Be Basis for Opposition 
to Rye by WPB—Grain Trade Interested in 
How Much Rye Is to Be Used 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Proposals_ that 
distillers use rye in connection with 
other grains in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol, made recently by N. 
E. Dodd, chief of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency, to certain officials of 
the War Production Board, are the sub- 
ject of much discussion among members 
of the grain trade, the distilling in- 
dustry and government officials. 

Mr. Dodd, in his proposal to WPB, 
declared that up to 20% of rye or rye 
grits could be used by any distiller in 
making industrial alcohol and that per- 
centages varying from 5% to 80% could 
be used in various feed mixtures. He 
recommended that WPB place added 
pressure on the distilling and feed 
manufacturing industries to use more 
of the dark cereal as a means of con- 
suming the slow-moving stocks of rye 
and conserving on other grains now go- 


ing into industrial alcohol. Mr. Dodd 
is said to have proposed that if such 
pressure did not obtain voluntary ac- 
ceptance, a compulsory order requiring 
the use of rye by distillers in the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol be issued. 

Latest reports here are that unless ad- 
ditional heavy pressure is brought to 
bear on WPB chemical division, there 
is little possibility that further use of 
rye in the industrial alcohol program 
will be authorized. Previous runs of rye 
through distilleries have not proven satis- 
factory, inasmuch as the alcohol yield 
from this commodity base was low in 
relation to other commodities. WPB 
officials are said to oppose the use of 
any basic material, the conversion rate 
of which will curtail alcohol output from 
present facilities. 

At a meeting of grain state senators 
and WPB officials last week, it was said 


WPB officials had moved to require the 
use of not less than 1,000,000 bus of 
rye in the production of industrial al- 
cohol. This has left the grain trade in 
a state of confusion. Members of the 
trade point out that if only a total of 
1,000,000 bus of rye is to be thus used, 
the amount will be too small to greatly 
reduce the current commercial rye stock 
of around 21,000,000 bus. If, how- 
ever, the amount is to be 1,000,000 bus 
a month, as some rumors have it, the 
effect on the rye market becomes im- 
portant. 

Most of the rye stock is held in Chi- 
cago, where it is estimated elevators are 
holding close to 15,000,000 bus. In fact, 
the Chicago elevators are practically 
loaded to capacity at the present time, 
chiefly with rye and with government 
wheat, and operators are wondering 
where they will find room for new crop 
grain when it starts to move. The idea 
of making elevator space and of saving 
wheat through the substitution of rye 
is regarded by the grain trade as a 
worthy one. 

¥ ¥ 
WFA Doubts Use for Alcohol 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reports that the 
War Production Board would shortly 
authorize distillers to use soft wheat in 
production of industrial alcohol do not 
appear to be true, according to infor- 
mation available here. Under its pres- 
ent directive from War Food Admin- 
istration, WPB cannot approve or or- 
der the use of soft wheat for this pur- 
pose. Top officials of WPB chemicals 
divisions are out of the city and sub- 
ordinates were unable to discuss any 
change in policy, except to state that 
the present WFA directive bans the 
use of soft wheat until June, and that 
it would appear unlikely that any change 
would be ordered at the last minute. 

War Food Administration officials 
doubted that this change would be ap- 
proved at that agency. It was pointed 
out that some of the eastern industrial 
alcohol plants were equipped to han- 
dle soft wheat, but in this particular 
area soft wheat supplies are extremely 
short and to permit the industrial dis- 
tillers to compete for these short sup- 
plies would merely aggravate the soft 
wheat milling industry’s present diffi- 
culties. 
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CCC CORN LOANS 

Wasuineton, D. C. — Commodity 
Credit Corp. through May 13, 1944, had 
completed 6,588 loans on 1,394,772 bus 
in the amount of $6,229,614.23. The 
average amount advanced was 84c bu. 
On the same date last year 47,798 loans 
had been completed on 56,181,506 bus 
in the amount of $43,434,817.22. 
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BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN CHICAGO, OCT. 17 
National Gathering Set for Week of Oct, 


15 at Morrison Hotel, Ralph D. 
Ward Announces 





Cuicaco, Int.—Ralph D, Ward, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Association, 
announces that arrangements have heen 
made to hold the 1944 Bakers Nationa] 
Conference and members’ meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago the week of 
Oct. 15, probably Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17-18. 

The last National Conference of Bak- 
ers was the War Conference in 1942. No 
annual conference was held in 1943 

Many things have happened since (c- 
tober, 1942. Operation under govern- 
mental regulations continues with neces- 
sary adjustments from time to time. So 
many important problems 
present and postwar operation now need 


concerning 


to be discussed that the governors ap- 
proved making arrangements for a 1944 
Bakers National Conference at 
meeting last March. 


their 
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CHARLES KOCH RE-ELECTED 
RETAIL GROUP PRESIDENT 


Int.—Charles Koch of St. 
Louis was re-elected president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
at its conference held in Chicago May 
22-23. He was named president last 
year when Jack Koenig, Jr., resigned. 
Other officers are: first vice president, 
John Benkert, Long Island City, N. Y; 
second vice president, A. E. Wiehn, 
Cleveland; third vice president, Al Stef- 
fensen, Park Ridge, Ill; treasurer, Ches- 
ter Smidowicz, Chicago; chairman of the 
board, Jack Koenig, Jr., Chicago. 

Directots are: Louis Dudt, Pittsburgh; 
A. Eibner, New Ulm, Minn; Oscar 
Kuenne, Omaha; H. S. Fielding, Mem- 
phis; Otto Schimmel, St. Albans, N. Y; 
Carl Reinhardt, Baltimore; Walter 
Schuchardt, Buffalo; A. Stegmeier, Buf- 
falo; Otto Berchtold, Westwood, N. J; 
Walter Jesse, Kansas City. 





CHIcaGo, 
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VERMONT ASSOCIATION TO 
HOLD SHIPBOARD MEETING 


The Vermont Bakers Association will 
hold its summer meeting this year on 
board the good ship Ticonderoga. This 
will leave Burlington June 22 for a 
day’s sail around Lake Champlain. There 
will be a short business meeting, and 
dinner served on board. 





J.9. Leahy Honored lu Grain Council 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. F. Leahy, Kan- 
sas City grain man, has been presented 
a scroll expressing appreciation of his 
services through 1942 to 1943, as chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, which represents all the leading grain 
exchanges in legislative and other na- 
tional matters. The plaque was present- 
ed by Frank A. Theis, present vice chair- 
man of the national organization, with 
directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in attendance. Mr, Leahy is a 
director of the local Board of Trade 


at present and was president in 1940. 
W. R. McCarthy, Duluth, is the 194 
chairman of the trade council. 

The scroll, giving the text of a reso- 
lution of directors, reads: “The Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, in recogni- 
tion of able leadership of his industry 
during the momentous years of 1°42 to 
1943, expresses its sincere thanks to J. 
F. Leahy, who, as chairman, served the 
council unselfishly during that time, and 
who by virtue of his experience and en- 
ergy, earned the gratitude and respect 
of the grain trade of the United States.” 
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OKLAHOMA MILLERS 


LIST ACHIEVEMENTS 


production Increase of 726,435 Sacks and 


Bumper Crop Prospects Cited 
at Convention 


OxpAnoma Crry, Oxia. — Oklahoma 
millers counted their blessings at their 
association meeting here May 26 and not 
only found reason to be optimistic but 
also felt that their effort to do every- 
thing possible to aid the food program 
is paying off in noticeable results. 

Among the blessings was evidence that 
millers of Oklahoma have shown a 50% 
greater gain in volume than the average 
of the industry during the last year. 
The records prove that the industry in 
the United States gained 4,7% in vol- 
ume during the period, whereas millers 
of Oklahoma showed a gain of 7.6%, 
representing a production increase of 
726,485 sacks during the period. 

President C. C. Reynolds, general sales 
manager of Acme Flour Mills Co., 
pointed out another blessing in the 
bumper Oklahoma wheat prospect, which 
by government figures now stands at 
64,638,000 bus. This estimate indicates 
one of the largest crops in history, and 
means to Mr. Reynolds an opportunity 
to extend trade into areas which millers 
of Oklahoma were not able to serve ade- 
quately during the last crop year. It 
also will afford the millers of that state 
a chance to serve government agencies 
more fully, agencies who, he said, will 
very likely buy as much or more flour in 
the coming year as in 1943-44, 

Paul T. Jackson, for many years sec- 
retary of the association, showed in his 
annual report that millers had more com- 
plexities to solve this last year than 
usual, but considering the problems the 
year turned out well. He discussed the 
Office of Price Administration rulings, 
subsidies, enrichment complexities, the 
shortening rationing, now ended, and the 
freight rate problem, including the 5c 
cwt reduction on rail and water rates 
to the Atlantic Coast, which has been 
granted but on which the effective date 
has been extended to Sept. 20. Mr. 
Jackson pointed out that with the addi- 
tion of another large mill to association 
membership this last year, the organiza- 
tin now comprises more than 80% of 
the flour production capacity for the 
state. There are 24 mills in the group 
now, 

Mr. Jackson also told of the organiza- 
tion of a small mill group which en- 
abled them to bid on government busi- 
ness during the last year. He warned 
millers to conserve on transportation, 
expedite the unloading of cars and to 
do everything in their power to make 
full use of the limited quantity of grain 
cars that will be available this season. 

James S, Hargett, head of the South- 
western Division of General Mills, Inc., 
talked at the dinner in the evening about 
the Millers National Federation meeting 
in Chicago and the optimism that pre- 
vailed there. He said millers never were 
ina better mood to discuss problems 
and he knew that same feeling prevailed 
in the Oklahoma group. 

Mr. Reynolds mentioned in his presi- 
dent's report that the meeting was the 
forty-fifth for Oklahoma millers, the or- 
£anization having been formed in 1899. 
Hie: warned millers against too much 
optimism over new crop prospects, lead- 
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ing to unwarranted conclusions before 
the crop is harvested and bought. He 
said neither quantity nor quality is es- 
tablished, but that on the face of it the 
crop will be excellent. 

Mr. Reynolds was re-elected president, 
with Owen Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co., 
vice president, J. L. Yergler, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., treasurer, and Mr. 
Jackson, secretary, all renamed for an- 
other term. Fred E. Goodrich, sales 
manager for Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
was added to the board of directors. 

Haskell Cudd, chairman of the wheat 
improvement committee, told the millers 
that the program now being carried out 
does not need additional finances, and 
that the wheat plot system started sev- 
eral years ago still is being continued at 
19 locations in the state. Oklahoma A. 
& M. College authorities are co-operat- 
ing. 

M. E. Humphrey was chairman of the 
legislative committee, J. L. Yergler of 
the traffic committee, King P. Aitken, 
Alva Roller Mills, of the membership 
committee, Harry Lundgaard, Ada Mill- 
ing Co., of the motor transportation 
committee, and Claud T. Alexander, 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co., of the export 
committee. Mr. Humphrey also served 
as head of the budget committee, Mr. 
Alexander as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, and Mr. Cudd as head 
of the auditing committee. 
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Plots Show Effects 
Of Tillage Methods 


® 320-Acre Experimental Wheat 
Farm in Oklahoma Attracts In- 
terest of Farmers, Grainmen. 





OxtaHoma Criry, Oxra.— The third 
annual field day of the Wheatland Ex- 
periment station of Soil Conservation 
Service, held in northwest Oklahoma 
May 23, was attended by 200 wheat 
farmers and civic leaders interested in 
the dozens of experimental plots mak- 
ing up the 320-acre experimental farm. 
Because wheat in all that area is so 
exceptionally good this year, it was 
difficult to determine the advantages 
of the respective methods of produc- 
tion, and Harley Daniels, director of 
both the Guthrie and the Cherokee sta- 
tions, said that the data is not suffi- 
cient to help reach definite conclusions. 
He said that plots terraced failed to 
show any appreciable gain over the ones 
not terraced. On the contrary, “the 
piling up of fertility of the deep, rich, 
top soil all in one place has produced 
unusually heavy straw growth on top 
of the terraces which literally burns up 
in dry weather.” 

Stubble mulching was successful the 
first year with expellent yields; the sec- 
ond year proved not so good, while 
the third year there was a noticeable 
increase in the infestation of weeds and 
insects. However, this method helps in 
controlling dust blowing and in the 
holding of moisture in dry years. Plow- 
ing or preparation of the land by the 
one-way disc was studied, the latter 
method not: so favored because it 
“packed the ground underneath and left 
the surface so fine and powdery that 
it just takes off.” 

Closed terraces were found to be not 
so good in a wet year, and difficulties 
in using heavy harvesting machinery 
were encountered in terraced fields. 
Wheat in most of the experimental 
fields is more than waist high with the 





* VISITING BETWEEN SESSIONS * 


While attending the annual convention of the American Association of 





Cereal Chemists, delegates took advantage of the opportunity to indulge in 
some between-session visiting. Shown in the upper picture are Dr. A. W. Al- 
cock, chief chemist, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., chatting with Dr. 
R. K. Larmour, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

The men in the lower picture are, from left to right, Dr. F. L. Dunlap, 
Wallace & Tierman Co., Inc., Chicago; Norman F. Kennedy, Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, New York; Oscar Speigelhalder, National Sugar Refining 
Co., New York; and Dr. M. J. Blish, Amino Products Co., Rossford, Ohio. 





“only noticeable difference a slight ir- 
regularity in the heading out of wheat 
in the areas where practices of the old 
type, up and down hill planting and 
plowing were used.” 

As the program is for a _ ten-year 
period, definite recommendations will not 
be made until the close of the experi- 
ments. 
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THIRSTY WINTER WHEAT IS 
REVIVED BY TIMELY RAINS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Rain falling al- 
most everywhere in the Southwest re- 
vived thirsty wheat in some areas, added 
more to sufficient moisture in others, 








gave newly planted corn a good start 
and in general added several million 
bushels of wheat to a prospect that had 
been blighted just slightly by dry spots 
during the last 10 days. 

The rain, coming in bursts and hit- 
ting almost all the dry sections, may 


even cause some harvesting trouble in 
southern Oklahoma, but for the most 
part grain men feel it will help. Okla- 
homa millers in matching moisture notes 
at their meeting last week could not 
agree on just where and when they 
wanted some more rain, but the conclu- 
sion seemed to be that western and 
southwestern wheat could use a little. 
The meeting was still in session. when 
the rain started. 

In Kansas none of the wheat was hurt 
by the moisture, and it certainly helped 
in many cases. The whispers of rust 
starting in Texas have not caught on 
north of there, where grain men and 
millers feel that the weather up to this 
last week has not been conducive to 
rust, and, anyway, they say, the crop is 
pretty healthy. 

Ideas of 150,000,000 bus for Kansas 
are still prevalent, with 60,000,000 or 
more suggested for Oklahoma and simi- 
lar large yields for Nebraska and Texas. 
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FLOUR SALES INCREASE SLIGHTLY 
AS SMALL-LOT ORDERS ENLARGE 


emceeniieipnemene 
Most Large Buyers, However, Still Mark Time and Await New 
Crop Developments—Mills Not Pressing for Business— 
Plants Improve Old Wheat Position 


Although the rank and file of flour 
buyers continue their policy of await- 
ing new crop developments before plac- 
ing large new orders, a slight increase 
in sales at principal milling centers re- 
sulted this week from a fairly good vol- 

ume of fill-in orders, 

along with occasion- 

al round lot pur- 

chases by big bak- 

ers. Mills, as a 

rule, are not press- 
ing for business, as they, too, wish to 
thoroughly examine the new crop ele- 
ments which may affect markets in the 
next 60 days. Most plants have im- 
proved their position with relation to 
grinding requirements of wheat through 
the remainder of the old crop year. 

Southwestern millers report a definite 
expansion in buyers’ interest in flour 
markets, but it is almost entirely in the 
form of inquiries, with few actual book- 
ings placed. As the market declines, 
bakers are watching for a chance to book 
advantageously, but millers are not eager 
to cover wheat requirements at the pres- 
ent basis, and, therefore, are not press- 
ing for flour business. Sales in the 
Southwest dropped to 51% of capacity 
last week, compared with 60% last week 
and 28% a year ago. 

Softening in the wheat market, and 
indications that millers can get through 
to new crop without running out of 
wheat, had a tendency to slow down 
flour trading at Kansas City. The tra- 
ditional booking season is just ahead, 
however, and since the subsidy is ad- 
justed to wheat values from month to 
month, and there can be no great sav- 
ing to buyers in the immediate future 
because of that, actual booking may get 
under way before long—possibly before 
millers are entirely willing to book, be- 
cause of uncertainty of new wheat values. 
Family business is fair. Clears are 
cheap and in great abundance in some 
mills, but certain types, such as high 
proteins, are rather limited. 

Talk of a lowering in the wheat sub- 
sidy induced some buyers to take hold 
at Minneapolis during the week. There 
was one sale of 50,000 sacks and a half 
dozen or more of 10,000 sacks each. 
This, along with a little army buying, 
brought sales by spring wheat mills up 
to 61% of capacity, compared with 48% 
last week and 48% a year ago. General 
inquiry, however, continues very light. 
Buyers overbought earlier in the crop 
year and many are now paying carrying 
charges. These forward bookings, and 
the fact they know prices cannot go 
higher than ceilings, makes buyers in- 
different about additional commitments. 
Millers, however, point out that ceilings 
no longer make the price and say that 
new business is obtainable only when 
they are willing to accept bids that show 
the lowest net to them on the crop. 
Even government business is only placed 
at levels well under ceilings. Family 
trade is dull and shipping directions 
are slow. 

A few large scale sales to chain bak- 
ers are reported by Buffalo mills, but 





on the whole, business is quiet, with 
the trade marking time and awaiting 
crop developments. Directions are fair, 
but production is well below levels usu- 
ally experienced at this season, with re- 
sultant distress to buyers of millfeeds. 

Other eastern markets report dull and 
narrow trade. Business at New York 
is confined to occasional scattered cars, 
usually at a discount or the lower end of 
the price range. At Philadelphia, some 
large buyers are reported showing in- 
terest, although there is no confirmation 
of any sizable orders actually placed. 
Most bakery buyers show little interest, 
with a decided disparity between ideas 
of buyers and sellers and a definite ten- 
dency to await hoped for increased offer- 
ings from southwestern areas. Pitts- 
burgh sales are at a standstill, the glow- 
ing reports of a large wheat crop influ- 
encing bakers to delay ordering. The 
belief is spreading among buyers that 
flour prices are due for large reductions 
when the new wheat crop moves in vol- 
ume. A similar attitude and market 
prevail at Boston. 

Sales are light at Chicago, although 
mills report a slight improvement in de- 
mand. Orders generally are in small 
lots. Shippmg directions are fair. St. 
Louis sales improved. Several large lots 
have been sold to bakers and a number 
of family type orders have been booked 
for prompt to 120 days’ shipment. De- 


mand for clears has greatly improved. 
Toledo reports no market improvement, 
with buyers stalling and awaiting new 
crop developments. Most buyers believe 
they will be able to book at lower prices.” 

Southeastern flour trade is limited to a 
few scattered sales of a fill-in character 
for prompt shipment. Nashville reports 
some clears sold at unusually low prices. 
Large bakers are well covered for some 
time and are making no new purchases. 
Small bakers are active buyers on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Pacific Northwest flour markets show 
little change. Mills are operating on 
old orders and report new sales light. 
Army and navy business accounts for a 
good share of the grinding in the Port- 
land area, although most of the activity 
is in the interior. The larger coastal 
mills lack sufficient business to keep 
going at full capacity. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 10,580 sacks as 
compared with the output of the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorrHwestTerN 
Miter, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 3,- 
113,474 sacks, against 3,102,894 in the 
previous week. In the corresponding 
week a year ago, when the mills report- 
ing accounted for 64% of the total, the 
output was 2,754,871 sacks, two years 
ago it was 2,470,344 and three years 
ago the figure was 2,406,747. The South- 
west reported a decrease of 34,744 sacks. 
Northwest production was down 25,399 
sacks. Buffalo production was up 25,- 
898 sacks, central and _ southeastern 
states up 5,353 sacks and Pacific Coast 
output up 39,462 sacks. 





FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND LOSING SOME 
OF ITS URGENCY 


——— 
Increasing Green Feed Supplies and Easier Grain Prices Temper 
Buying Interest—Feed Output Remains High—May 
Import Argentine Corn—Price Index Steady 


Tenseness in the feed supply situation 
is lessening somewhat, as green feeds 
become available in greater volume and 
new feed grain crops progress under 
favorable growing conditions. Relaxa- 
tion is more noticeable in the inquiry 
for the higher priced 
ingredients, but the 
edge is off the de- 
mand all along the 
line. In a few com- 
modities, namely, 
some of the oil seed meals, supplies avail- 
able for current delivery are now bal- 
ancing well with demand. The wheat 
feeds, however, are still inadequate in 
relation to users’ wants, due to their 
relative cheapness compared with other 
feedstuffs, 

Contributing to the easing trend in 
feedstuffs is the continued weakness in 
deferred delivery grain futures at the 
principal terminals. Reports that the 
government is considering plans for 
the importation of 40,000,000 bus of corn 
from Argentina to bolster up the tight 
corn situation brought about by the 
freeze order, also are of interest in the 
feed trade. Pledges under WFO 98 now 
slightly exceed 50,000,000 bus. 

The War Food Administration’s index 





of wholesale feedstuffs prices remains 
unchanged at 193.6, as compared with 
177.3 at this time last year. 

Millfeed production the past week in- 
creased about 4,000 tons, with a total 
output of 87,100 tons indicated by flour 
production at the principal milling cen- 
ters. This compares with 83,000 tons the 
previous week and 72,700 tons a year 
ago. At Minneapolis, production con- 
tinued well over that of a year ago, but 
even so was inadeqaute in relation to the 
current demand. Mixed feed manufac- 
turers, with a large volume of unfilled 
orders for poultry feeds, furnished the 
principal demand, but jobbers and feed- 
ers also inquired steadily for supplies. 
It is apparent, however, that the abun- 
dant green feeds have tempered the 
feeder inquiry for bran, but middlings 
are in urgent request for pig feeding. 

At Kansas City, no millfeed is offered 
on the open market, as supplies are 
moving direct from mills in mixed cars 
or truck shipments from mill doors. 
Because of their relative cheapness as 
compared with other ingredients, mill- 
feeds are wanted in large volume. Feed 
manufacturers are filling out their mill- 
feed requirements by taking some clear 
flour. The demand for poultry feeds re- 
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mains brisk, despite sharply reduce 
hatchery sales of chicks and the oy 
price of eggs. Chicago reports Offerings 
of millfeeds still far short of tray 
wants. Production is moving direct fro, 
mills, leaving none for the open market 

Production of millfeed, according t, 
figures compiled by THe Norruwesrgpy 








Miter, decreased a little at Buffalo, jn wo of 
the Northwest and in the Southwest aero 
The output at these centers last wee, Additional 
totaled 48,333 tons, compared with 49,. ie this 
502 tons the previous week and 44,54 a: a fave 
tons a year ago. For the crop year ty 

date, production amounts to 2,525,364 

tons, against 2,313,940 tons in the same Pric 
period a year ago. Complete details of bout 
production are shown in the table op Sam 


page 15. 
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TEXAS MILLS AWAIT 





discounted, 
bearish fee 


on the poss 

NEW CROP ELEMENTS ing forced 

i i Sd facture by 

Buyers and Sellers Well Apart in Their firmed on 1 

Ideas of Wheat Values— ther increa: 

Trade Quiet loans to 95 

Forr Worrn, Texas.—As__ markets P 

sagged last week, all life seemed to go Bee A 

out of Texas wheat and flour trade, with to She = 

dealers and millers awaiting the move- ¥inneapoli 
ment which would settle the issue of q il 


price, quantity and availability. 

Many country dealers sold compara- 
tively small lots early in May at the 
ceiling of $1.7114 Galveston, and later 


y@l%e Uy 
ket is 14,@' 
Crop new 








there were a few sales at $1.69, $1.68, i 
and a very little at $1.67, all for June The bright 
shipment or June-first half July. Then whest ‘Rave 
the bids were dropped to $1.66, which cording to 
is too low to attract country selling on Russell-Mil 
account of the discount under the ceil- apolis, in it 
ing. Country dealers are doubtful that at tallive 
farmers will sell much wheat unless they in the spri 
get prices that are closer to the ceiling. Spring whe 
On the other hand, Chicago September at ead wi 
was around $1.60 all last week, so $1.66 a June, tl 
is 6c over September, apparently too far behind 
high a basis to justify elevators buying Mae 
on a hedging basis. naive at 
Naturally, with no purchases of new serpin, 
wheat, mills are making no effort to min shipp 
book flour for forward shipment, even Corp. ‘The 
to the extent they might do so under 354 cars of 
the limitations placed upon them in the petiod and 
matter of volume of forward sales. The noel th fh 
mills generally seem to think they have bey dilitin: 
enough old wheat to carry them until for CCC a 
new wheat is available. regular rec 
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SLOW DEMAND FOR JULY radlly to 1 
NEW CROP WINTER WHEAT MM 1. 

tion relatiy 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—There still is n0 until new < 
snap to the market for July new crop their enthu 
wheat. Offerings for July are plenti- neW Crop v 
ful at $1.60 for No. 1 hard winter and or three we 
there are some stories of offerings 2 of new wi 
shade under that, with few buyers. attractive } 
The combination June-July sales that lacking and 
were made quite liberally a week t no forceful 
two weeks ago are beginning to be hard within thei; 
to find, as the buyers view wheat pros Kansas City 
pects as excellent and are not inter Open ma 
ested in many cases in the immediate Minneapolis 
shipment wheat. larger than 
Strictly old crop wheat is being of- were taken 
fered for early shipment at OPA ceil- In addition 
ings up to 14.40% protein, with no trade, to a1 
many takers, although, of course, this July also y 
wheat is, in the opinion of grain men, in some ca 
not likely to decline before the nen Were book 
crop movement. What sales are being but new er 





Ings in exce 
New cro 


made for new crop are from 4c to 
over the July future. 
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Tedu 
“wheat Markets Develop 
} Offeri 
x: *'More Stable Tone 
rect from Crop News Favorable, But Temporarily 
oo Discounted—Mills Improve Their Position 
Ing to 
H WESTER Wheat prices are showing a greater have been absent up to this time, 
suffalo, in degree of stability, following a period appeared during the week, but buyers 


southwest, 


of marked easiness in recent weeks. are hesitant about booking any large 





last week \dditional moderate losses occurred volume at ceiling prices. Scattered of- 
with @, eatly this week, influenced by the con-_ ferings of old crop durum for June 
nd 44,54 tinued favorable new crop outlook, quiet shipment sell readily at ceiling prices. 
P year to flour trade and Receipts of wheat at Pacific North- 
2,525,364 weakness in rye, but west terminals are insufficient to care 
the same thereafter a firmer for the demands of both feed and mill- 
details of tone developed when ing trades, while wheat to move to the 
table on dealers thought the Middle West is almost impossible to ob- 
price declines had tain. The eastern demand, however, has 
am. discounted, at least for the present, the slackened somewhat, due to the proxim- 
T hearish features. Rye turned stronger ity of winter wheat harvest in Texas and 


on the possibility of the dark cereal be- 
ing forced into industrial alcohol manu- 
facture by the government, and wheat 
frmed on the pending legislation to fur- 


Oklahoma. Some shipments moved on 
old contracts and some new orders could 
be booked if the wheat was available. 
Portland cash prices lost 114¢ bu last 


MENTS 








in Their : . 
ks ther increase the basis on new crop grain week. 
loans to 95% of parity, instead of 85% BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
w at present. MAY FUTURES SETTL 
markets Closing prices of wheat futures at E EMENT 
1ed to Lg Kansas City and Chicago are Inc higher LEVELS FIXED BY BOARD 
ine with to %¢ lower than a week ago, while at Cuicaco, Int.—At a meeting early this 
he move- Minneapolis they are steady to 4c high- week of the directors of the Chicago 
ome of e. Rye futures at Minneapolis are Board of Trade, a regulation was adopt- 
y@1%e up, while the Chicago rye mar- ed which provides for the settlement of 
compara- let is %@%,¢ lower for the week. outstanding contracts in the May, 1944, 
y at the Crop news continues to hold the atten- Wheat, oats and barley futures as of the 
— later tin of grain dealers and millers and, for close of business May 29, and upon 
9, $1.681, the most part, it is decidedly favorable. which notices of intention to deliver had 
for June The bright May 1 prospects for winter 020t been filed with the Board of Trade 
ly. Then wheat have been fully maintained, ac- Clearing Corporation prior to 1:45 p.m. 


66, which that day. Such contracts must be set- 


cording to the weather bureau, and the 
tled at the following prices: May wheat, 


elling on HM Russell-Miller Milling Co. of Minne- 








the cell apolis, in its May 29 report, says it did $1.73%; May oats, 82c; May barley, 
rtful that not receive a single unfavorable report $1.28 bu. 

nless they on the spring wheat crop in that week. ae es 

‘ ceiling. Spring wheat varies from 4 to 10 inches GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
eptember tall and with the right kind of weather MinneEApouis, Minn.—The board of 
, 80 $1.66 in June, the crop should not be very’ directors of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
ang far behind last year by July 1. nounced a quarterly dividend of $1.25 


re aging Almost exactly one half of the wheat 


received at Kansas City last week—840 


per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable July 1, 1944, to 











, ig cars—consisted of imported and domestic stockholders of record at the close of 
m= grain shipped in by Commodity Credit business June 9, 1944. 
ent, ever HA (orp, ‘The federal ; brought i 
so under P. ue edera agency roug' in BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
we th 34 cars of Canadian wheat during the 
z “we period and 68 cars of domestic grain INDIAN MILLS RELUCTANT 
ules. . 
moved i - 
hey here ee eee eee ce See TO SIGN BURLAP CONTRACT 
: ; try elevators, where it had been in store 
em until ie COB accomek: New York, N. Y.—Attempts of the 


Very little of the 
regular receipts appeared on the open 
market. The few cars shown moved 
. readily to mills, although it was appar- 
WHEAT mip am have improved their posi- 

ative to grinding requirements 


Economic Administration to 
cover not only the burlap needs of the 
United States, but also the needs of the 
United Nations as well, are meeting 


considerable difficulty in India. The re- 


Foreign 


ill is no itil new crop, and this has tempered quirements by this country of about 
new crop thir enthusiasm toward both old and 790,000,000 yards, and of 1,000,000,000 
e plenti- nev crop wheat, as compared with two for the group are far more than Cal- 
inter and ot three weeks ago. Concrete offerings cutta mills care to tie up, and they 
erings a of new wheat at anywhere near an prefer to deal only in moderate quan- 

buyers. attractive basis relative to futures are tities on the basis of established costs. 
ules that lacking and potential buyers are making Such quantities as the administration 
week to nd forceful attempts in make bookings is seeking would dip into the jute crop 
be hard within their price ideas of 2@38c over recently sown on which current quota- 
eat pros- Kansas City July. tions are considerably above normal 
ot inter- Open market ‘offerings of wheat at for this time and prices cannot now be 


nmediate accurately calculated. This, plus other 


unpleasant features to such a large con- 


Minneapolis last week were materially 
larger than recently and all offerings 





veing ot Were taken readily at full ceiling prices. tract with this government agency, dis- 
PA ceil- In addition to a somewhat broader spot inclines mills to the sale. 

shee - trade, to arrive bookings for June and It is. also reported that both the Mid- 
rrse, this July also were larger. June, July and dle East and Australia are taking sub- 
ain = in some cases early August shipments stantial supplies of jute materials on 
the new Were booked at full ceiling levels, the basis of established costs, which is 
* re but new crop wheat is offered at ceil- preferable in mills’ eyes to the long- 
c 





ngs in excess of the demand. time uncertain contracts. From _ 12,- 


New crop durum offerings, which 





000,000 to 20,000,000 yards of spot goods 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 























Previous May 29, May 30, May 31, 
May 27, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
NORGINIOEY -. FiaNb thadessieascee 650,059 675,458 627,856 546,882 496,047 
DOMEIGNE 5 5 bik nea RRW ic tcee nics 1,101,947 1,136,691 1,030,016 970,629 931,022 
prs eer ey ee Teer e eee 471,213 445,315 369,058 367,596 342,420 
Central and Southeast* ........ 508,301 502,948 476,139 341,887 356,306 
North Pacific Coast .......... 381,954 342,482 251,802 243,350 280,952 
BORIS sc cvcvivicsocccverss 3,113,474 3,102,894 2,754,871 2,470,344 2,406,747 
*Partly estimated, 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity - July 1 to- 
May 27, Previous May 29, May 30, May 31, May 27, May 29, 
194 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 66 69 59 50 45 33,371,162 31,783,287 
Southwest ....... 79 82 73 70 67 57,012,113 53,046,686 
Bualo .sceccccce 81 77 63 63 52 22,519,106 19,947,872 
Central and S. E. 64 63 60 52 56 25,707,197 21,925,818 
No. Pacific Coast 93 83 77 61 70 15,908,755 12,495,601 
TOCA: <.000% 76 75 67 60 58 154,518,333 139,199,264 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
May 21-27 ...... 814,380 708,804 87 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 731,057 90 capacity output tivity 
VYOSPr B60 cecose 814,380 648,459 80 ) Se 1 5 Pe 660,498 416,567 64 
Two years ago.. 814,380 569,027 70 Previous week . 660,498 388,591 59 
PEVO-FORE GVEFERO 2c cco s cis vsccee 68 i. a) | eres 738,822 382,537 52 
Beever BVOTHRS 15606600 esis sceee 63 Two years ago.. 738,822 346,940 47 
si " . Five-year Average ......seseccsee 46 
KANSAS CITY SOMAFORE GVGOEREO. caver cccewsenses 42 
May 21-27 ...... 352,800 221,375 63 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 352,800 229,277 65 estimated. 
WOOF GEO .ecsas 352,800 ~- 213,933 61 
Two years ago.. 352,800 241,053 68 Minneapolis 
Five-year average .......s.eseees 65 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PON-YEAF AVETAGES§ ..cccccccscccssee 64 capacity output tivity 
, May 21-27 ...... 318,120 233,492 73 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 286,867 90 
May 21-27 ...... 111,132 78,367 71 Fae?” G80. vies 319,284 245,319 77 
Previous week 111,132 90,936 82 Two years ago.. 353,388 199,942 57 
Year ago ...... 111,132 93,864 84 Five-year average .......s-eseeee8 55 
Two years ago.. 111,132 73,523 66 Ten-year average ......-..eceeeee 50 
Saline CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
rs Ag seseee serene ghey 85 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
tl wn * 109,966 oa sas 4 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago... 109,966 87,026 79 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
oe ’ : -. ‘ May 81-89 oo ccs 792,240 508,301 64 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week .. 793.240 502,948 63 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ...... 796,506 476,139 60 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Two years ago. 652,170 341,887 52 
capacity output __ tivity Five-year Average .....e.eeeeeees 54 
| mee ey 269,100 237,954 88 TOR FORE GVOTERS. iccscccrvcceocsr 53 
Previous week .. 269,100 228,288 85 Current week partly estimated. 
VOSA? AHO <.scce 184,808 121,806 66 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 124,819 49 fewer mills reported. 
Five+y@@r OVGTAZS 2.0. i ceecicscces 61 
Ten-year Average .......ceeceeees 56 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portiand District capacity output _ tivity 
ST” ge SS: eee 143,200 144,000 101 May 21-27 ...... 577,416 471,213 81 
Previous week 143,200 114,194 80 Previous week .. 577,416 445,315 77 
TORS OOO. 22.6.2 143,472 129,996 91 rrr 577,416 369,058 63 
Two years ago.. 143,864 118,531 82 Two years ago.. 577,416 367,596 63 
Five-year average .......ececeees 80 Five-year Average .....eeeeereeces 67 
Ten-year AVCTAZE ....ccccccsscone 67 Ten-year AVETAGE ...... cee eeeeees 68 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dakota and Montana, 
(computed 


South 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest——, -———Northwest——. 
Weekly. Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
May 21-27 ..... 26,689 1,414,958 12,628 
Previous week .. 27,525 13,457 
Two weeks ago 26,812 13,122 
| Se ereree re ee 24,903 1,284,394 12,580 
fe irra 23,224 1,149,061 10,450 
eer ey te et 22,081 1,093,477 9,595 
2 en ese e aear 18,936 1,068,004 9,455 


1,201,979 10,942 


--—Buffalo——_, -——-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


675,333 9,016 435,073 48,333 2,525,364 
8,520 49,502 
7,104 47,038 
645,219 7,061 384,327 44,544 2,313,940 
577,489 7,033 354,707 40,707 2,081,257 
522,524 6,551 352,097 38,227 1,968,098 
540,513 7,508 339,555 85,899 1,948,072 
592,216 7,434 373,152 41,543 2,167,347 





are reported already purchased by the 
United States government agent and up 
to the present time this seems to be all 
that has been obtained. 

Cotton bag sheetings are sold some- 
what more freely but still in completely 
inadequate amounts and osnaburgs con- 
tinue tight. The demand for feed, the 
trade states, cannot be properly filled 
because of these shortages, and prefer- 
ence ordered to the manufacture of 
cloth for flags, according to the govern- 
ment’s program, over cotton bagging for 


foods is helping to continue the hard- 
ships in this essential field. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
18.22 a year ago. 
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CROPS AND FARM WORK MAKE UP 
LOST TIME UNDER CLEAR SKIES 


; ° 
Frost, Rains and Floods Strike Some Areas, But Damage Is Small 
— May 1 Wheat. Condition Fully Maintained — Corn 
Replaces Spring Wheat—Good Rains in Canada 


Generally favorable agricultural weath- 
er prevails over most of the United 
States, although the last 10 days de- 
veloped some of the extremes of the 
elements which, more or less, are to be 
expected at this season of the year. 
These included frost and freezing weath- 
er in the upper lake region and the 
Northeast, and rain storms, wind and 
floods in parts of the upper Mississippi 
River Valley, particularly in Iowa and 
Minnesota. The extent of crop damage 
caused by these extremes, while rather 
serious in the affected areas, is small in 
relation to total agricultural production. 
Generally speaking, progress of crops 
and farm work was rapid and much lost 
time has been regained. 

The previously reported 
progress of winter wheat is being fully 
maintained, with development generally 
satisfactory, except in very limited areas. 
In the southwestern belt the outlook 
continues promising, except in a few 
sections, such as southern Oklahoma and 
the low, rolling plains of Texas, where 
moisture is deficient. Much late wheat 
is being abandoned in western Kansas, 
while in Nebraska rain would be bene- 
ficial in softening topsoil. 

In the central valleys and the East, 
growth is reported good to excellent. 
Wheat is now heading to the northern 
counties of Maryland and southern Illi- 
nois and is generally headed out in the 
eastern two thirds of Kansas, except 
the extreme north. 

The weather was mostly favorable for 
growing crops in the Northwest. Re- 
ports about spring wheat from northern 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota and Montana are promising. 
Rapid City, Redfield and Gettysburg, 
S. D., report normal or better than nor- 
mal acreage, with present condition fa- 
vorable. The subsoil moisture reserve 
in South Dakota is said to be none too 
good, however, so that rain at regular 
intervals will be needed to maintain 
present condition. In southern Minne- 
sota, some trade interests estimate the de- 
crease in spring wheat acreage at around 
30%, as compared with last year, due 
to continuous heavy rains. A lot of 
low land is still flooded. 

Progress of corn planting has been 
good and considerable lost time has been 
recovered in many areas, although these 
operations were again interrupted by 
rain in the upper Mississippi River Val- 
ley. Under the influence of warmth and 
abundant moisture, germination is very 
rapid, while growth of the earlier plant- 
ed is good. Pastures and hay crops are 
progressing favorably in most sections, 
though needing moisture in southwestern 


favorable 


areas. 
OKLAHOMA PROGRESS IRREGULAR 


Winter wheat made excellent progress 
in northern and central areas of Okla- 
homa, but the crop went backward in 
southwestern counties, where consider- 
able damage already has occurred and, 
unless rains are received soon, a large 
part of the crop will be seriously dam- 
aged. Oklahoma oats are ripening rap- 


idly and some fields: have been cut with 
binders in southern counties. 


KANSAS WHEAT HEADING 


Kansas wheat continues to make rapid 
development and the lush growth is 
making heavy demands on soil moisture. 
Much of the crop is heading and the 
remainder is in the sheath. Farmers 
are abandoning poor, late wheat in west- 
ern Kansas, In the opinion of the Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, the May 1 official estimate of 
the Kansas wheat crop has been fully 
maintained, but harvesting will be a 
week to 10 days later than normal be- 
cause of the cool, wet weather in April. 
The association states that it will be 
around July 1 before much wheat is har- 
vested in the Dodge City area. Ne- 
braska small grain crops are spotted. 
Some of the winter wheat is very good, 
but much of it has thin stands, some is 
very late and individual fields are spot- 
ted and uneven. Oats and barley acre- 
age appears to be smaller than earlier 
intentions indicated. 

In Indiana, wheat is about a foot 
high, but not jointing in the northern 
counties. In the southern counties it 
has reached the boot stage and some is 
heading. Condition is good to excellent. 
Rye and barley are heading. Corn plant- 
ing is advancing rapidly, the amount 
varying from 5 to 75%, and cultivation 
has started in the extreme south. Ken- 
tucky wheat is heading rapidly, and in 
the southern tier of counties cutting is 
expected to begin early in June. 


CORN REPLACES SPRING WHEAT 


The Van Dusen Harrington crop re- 
port as of May 24 states that seeding of 
small grains in the Northwest has been 
practically completed, although much of 
the area intended for these grains in 
the southern part of the territory will 
not be so utilized, due to continuous wet 
weather. Such acreage will be devoted 
to corn, if weather permits. Taking into 
account this change in farmers’ plans, 
reports indicate a moderate increase in 
bread wheat, a slight decrease in durum, 
a barley acreage somewhat below a year 
ago and about the same acreage of oats. 
Wheat, barley and oats range from just 
emerging to as much as 10 inches high 
and show good stand and color. A pe- 
riod of seasonable growing weather is 
required before it is possible to intelli- 
gently evaluate crop prospects in the 
Northwest, the report states. 

Crop conditions in Montana improved 
materially during the past week as a 
result of rains in most sections. Pre- 
vious to the receipt of moisture, many 
farmers had discontinued the planting 
of small grains and other crops in the 
dry land sections, but now there will 
be considerable planting of the crops on 
land which, 10 days ago, farmers were 
intending to summer fallow. Weather 
and crop conditions are favorable in 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


Rains fell in the Pacific Northwest, 
where the need of moisture was becom- 





ing apparent, Trade interests estimate 
the wheat crop in Oregon, Washington 
and northern Idaho at around 85,000,000 
bus, or a little larger than normal, but 
still not a bumper crop. The bulk will 
be winter wheat, with a smaller acre- 
age of spring wheat this year. 

Showers to heavy downpours changed 
western Canada’s crop outlook material- 
ly last week. The Peace River territory 
in northern Alberta and the southeastern 
corner of that province, are the only 
sizable sections still urgently needing 
rain. Generally speaking, the outlook 
for the present is satisfactory, but re- 
serve moisture supplies are the poorest 
in at least two years and frequent heavy 
rains will be required during the grow- 
ing season. This is confirmed by the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., precipitation re- 
port, showing total moisture conditions 
for the provinces last week as 84.1% of 
normal, compared with 99% at this time 
a year ago. Wheat ranges from three 
to eight inches in height and shows gen- 
erally even stands. About 50% of the 
coarse grains are showing above the 
ground. 





BREAD 19 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“HOTHOUSE” WHEAT GOES 
DOWN UNDER HEAVY RAINS 


Dopcr Crry, Kansas.—Heavy, general 
rains in the winter wheat belt have ter- 
minated two weeks of moderately dry and 
windy weather. It was dry enough after 
the unprecedentedly wet April and early 
May to promote complaints that wheat 
needed rain, but millions of acres of 
“hothouse” type wheat are now prone 
on the ground. The straw is too weak 
to carry the burden of moisture clinging 
to the broad dark leaves, which some 
farmers say look like sudan grass. 

“Of course, this wheat will stand up 
again,” says C. C. Isely, local grain 
merchant, “but unless mother _ na- 
ture administers her doses of mois- 
ture sparingly and _ with precision, 
wheat men do not anticipate the ex- 
travagant yields which the luxuriant 
growth seems to promise. Tall as the 
wheat is, much of it is just beginning to 
head. This means a delayed harvest 
and unless the proper weather prevails 
to strengthen the straw, it is going to be 
a difficult and expensive harvest,” says 
Mr. Isely. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FORT WORTH RECEIVES 
FIRST NEW CROP OATS 


Fort Wortn, Texas.—A _ truckload 
of new oats was on the Fort Worth 
market May 18, the first of the new 
crop. These oats came from a point 
about 25 miles north of Fort Worth, 
and were of an early variety. Scatter- 
ing small lots will be coming in from 
now on, but no general movement is ex- 
pected before June 10. Quality of these 
oats was excellent, with a test weight 
36 Ibs. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





NAMED DIVISION MANAGER 

Wilbur G. Harris, acting division 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. Memphis division of grocery prod- 
ucts sales since April of this year, will 
continue in this. capacity. Mr. Harris 
has been with the 75-year-old milling 
firm since 1928 and was formerly a mem- 
ber of the company’s midwest grocery 
products sales staff with offices in 
Kansas City. 





May 31, 1944 


FEED GRAIN SUPPLIES 
MELT AT RAPID RATE 


Corn Disappearance Is 875,000,000 By, 
During January-March Quarter—Oats 
Consumption 311,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Feed grain 4. 
quirements during the first half of the 
present feeding year have been unusually 
high, chiefly as the result of the record 
numbers of livestock and poultry op 
farms, states the United States Bureg) 
of Economics. The total domestic dis. 
appearance of corn and oats in the siy. 
month period October, 1943-March, 1944, 
including industrial use, amounted t 
78,400,000 tons, or a quantity equivalent 
to 48 ton per grain consuming anima] 
unit on farms Jan. 1, 1944. This cop. 
pares with a domestic disappearance 
equivalent to..45 ton per grain consun- 
ing animal unit on farms Jan. 1, 1943 
during the corresponding period of the 
1942-43 feeding year, and with .42 top 
for the October-March average domestic 
disappearance per grain consuming ani- 
mal unit in the 1937-41 period. 

The domestic disappearance of corn jn 
the January-March quarter amounted to 
more than 875,000,000 bus, only slightly 
smaller than in the same quarter of 
1943, which was larger than for that 
quarter in any previous feeding year, 
The disappearance of corn during the 
October-December quarter of the present 
feeding year was 10% greater than a 
year earlier, and was the largest disap- 
pearance on record for that quarter. 
During the first half of the present 
feeding year, which began Oct. 1, total 
domestic disappearance of corn, includ- 
ing corn fed as silage, was 2,309,000,000 
bus, or about 126,000,000 bus greater 
than disappearance in the same period 
of the 1942-43 crop year and 480,000,000 
bus greater than the average for the 
same period in the five years beginning 
1938. 

The domestic disappearance of oats in 
the January-March quarter totaled 31l,- 
000,000 bus, 88,000,000 smaller than in 
the corresponding quarter a year earlier. 
Total supplies of oats last July 1 (194 
production plus carry-over) were esti- 
mated at 1,387,000,000 bus compared with 
1,544,000,000 a year earlier. ‘Total do- 
mestic disappearance of oats for the 
six months since last Oct. 1 amounted 
to 549,000,000 bus, compared with 652, 
000,000 in the same period a year earlier. 
This rate of disappearance is approxi- 
mately proportionate to the difference 
between total supplies on July | of each 
of the two years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BLACK RUST REPORTED IN 
NORTH TEXAS WHEAT CROP 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—Reports of black 
rust in the north Texas wheat crop be 
gan to come in May 21. Its existence 
had not been suspected, as the appear 
ance of the wheat so far indicated a0 
almost perfect condition. Since the first 
reports, investigations show that black 
rust is prevalent all over central and 
north Texas and in some places his 
crossed the Red River into Oklahoma. 
It is possible that the wheat is nea 
enough to maturity to escape serious 
damage, though harvest is fully si 
weeks away on the earliest sown wheat 
and up to four weeks away on the latest 
wheat. 


May 31 
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ATE POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 

100 Bus 

—Oats 

nn The Dependably High Quality of 
usually 

: iT | Mi 
— POLAR BEAR FLOUR 
Bureay ‘ 

hs is not the product of good luck 
the six- 

h i or earnest wishing but of Fixed 
g Principle and Firm Policy. 

ert FOUNDED BY 

| of the ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 

42 ton 

lomestic 

ing ani- 

cil 

slightly 

whe Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 

rt principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed 
wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- 

t disap- a 8 " 

gies tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and 

1 ta painstaking consideration for their interests as for cur own. 

includ- 

pe F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
bow Pr 3 FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
aie * i. UHRMAN Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
for the 

eginning 

oats in 

ff SMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 
than in 

i KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Te est 

red with 

otal do- 

for the 

mounted 

~ PRING WHEAT FLOURS 

approxi- 

a of HIGHEST QUALITY... 

of each 
= All our leading patent flours are now 

IN optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
CROP B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 

= levels required by the Food and Drug 
en Administration. 

p< (al 

cated al 
wae EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 
tral and Lcd 

ices has 

klahoma. 

pra Jones-HerretsaTEeR Construction Co. LIBERTY FLOUR 
— Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 

be iatel L212 elmore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OPA ADOPTS SIMPLER 
PRICING REGULATION 


New Basic Document Known as FPR 1 
Will Lessen Detail Work of Mer- 
chants and Clarify Provisions 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A new simplified 
pasie order—Food Product Regulation 
j-will be issued’ shortly, along with 
several supplements, which will super- 
sede a number of prevailing processor 
regulations over dry grocery products, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. Among the first supplements 
to be issued, is one for macaroni and 
noodle products, now priced under MPR 
326. 

The new procedure, which will cover 
substantially all dry groceries handled 
at wholesale, results from Office of Price 
Administration experience with several 
types of price regulations in the food 
field. Food Product Regulation 1 will 
contain all material which has been 
found in common with the pricing of 
food products within general categories. 
For example, it has been found that 
frozen and canned fruits and vegetables, 
citrus pack, and macerated dates now 
priced under individual regulations, have 
repeated sections which can be incor- 
porated without change into the basic 
FPR 1. Other general food products 
such as canned soups, certain cereals, 
prunes and raisins, dried fruits, apple 
products, peanut products, nuts, cider 
vinegar, gelatin and coconuts also con- 
tain these same common sections in reg- 
under. which they are 
priced. These sections are also incor- 
porated into FPR 1, and as supplements 
to the basic documents are completed, 


ulations now 


they will be issued to supersede present 
price regulations. 

This will bring into the basic order all 
this common material, generally known 
as “boilerplate.” This material will in- 
clude such topics as definitions, general 
pricing provisions, adjustment procedure 
for new containers, purchases by govern- 
ment agencies, adjustments for subsidy 
payments and other problems common 
to all food products. 

Supplements, which will be issued for 
food products having generally similar 
price problems, will contain either the 
specific flat prices or pricing formulas, 
depending on the technique used, and 
precise reference to sections of the basic 
order, which affects products covered by 
the supplement. 

The new food price control document 
will reduce the number of orders to 
which a seller must refer, and will speed 
up procedure by which OPA can make 
changes in OPA orders. In the past, 
it has often been necessary to. correct 
several documents in making one adjust- 
ment covering a single commodity. FPR 
1 will also standardize terminology, now 
confusingly different in many regulations. 

According to Geoffrey Baker, assist- 
ant director of OPA food price division, 
the new regulation will not affect basic 
prices. If the new regulation has the 
anticipated success it will be extended to 
‘over other food products when its util- 
Ity in those fields is demonstrated, Mr. 
Baker said. One possibility is in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable field where 
the appendix type of regulation is now 
in effect under MPR 426, 

_ The first four supplements, ready for 
issuance under FPR 1, are processed 
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beans, citrus pack, macerated dates and 
macaroni and noodles. Price executives in 
charge of this cereal group say that the 
new supplement, which will replace MPR 
326, will not change prices for these 
items. However, a number of manufac- 
turers have reported recently that de- 
clining volume has cut into profit mar- 
gins. It appears that this difficulty can 
be corrected by intensive merchandising 
to bring volume back to necessary levels. 
According to government officials heavy 
consumption of potatoes, while other 
food specialties usually associated with 
macaroni and noodles have been under 
ration control, are largely responsible 
for decreased volume. 

While Mr. Baker announced the new 
structure as a “simplified” one, he 
warned that there were limits to such 
simplification. For example, the utmost 
in simplification would be to have a sin- 
gle price per pound or per sales unit 
for any product. That end is not pos- 
sible under price control. The simplifi- 
cation is achieved largely by the elimina- 
tion of “legalese” and by the prolific 
use of examples when it is impossible to 
write the provisions of the regulation 
with unmistakable clarity. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 

New York, N. Y.—New officers of the 

New York Section, American Associa- 

tion of Cereal Chemists, were elected at 

the section’s last meeting of the season, 

held recently. The officers are: J. H. 


Karrh, chairman; G. D. Dalby, vice 
chairman; George Kirby,  secretary- 
treasurer. Dr, M. L. Anson, director of 


biochemical research, Continental Foods, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., was the principal 
speaker on the program. His subject 
was “Protein Denaturation and_ the 
Properties of Protein Sulfur Groups.” 
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ADVERTISING GROUPS 
TO RECRUIT FARM LABOR 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—Nine business 
men speakers have been appointed as 
collaborators for the War Food Admin- 
istration to address advertising clubs 
throughout the country who will devote 
one of their meetings to the WFA’s pro- 
gram to recruit volunteer workers on 
farms and in food processing plants. 

The speakers are J. Frank Grimes, 
president of the Independent Grocers 
Alliance of Chicago; Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, New York; Benjamin 
Wood, managing director of the Tea 
Bureau, Inc., New York; Gene Flack, 
trade relations counsel, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Long Island City, N. Y; 
Howard Chase, director of public rela- 
tions, and R. W. Welch, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Russell W. Varney, 
director of industry service, Standard 
Brands, Inc.. New York; Vernon D. 
Beatty, advertising manager, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, and J. Sidney Johnson, direc- 
tor of advertising for War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D, C. 

It is expected that the war advertis- 
ing committees of these advertising clubs 
will assist the state agricultural exten- 
sion services and the county extension 
agents in their efforts to recruit 4,000,- 
000 seasonal and temporary workers 
needed at the peak this year for harvest- 
ing crops, and also assist the U. S. em- 
ployment service representatives in re- 
cruiting food processing plant labor. 
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* WHEN FEED MANUFACTURERS MEET * 





The pictures in the above layout were 
taken at the recent meeting of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Association in 
Kansas City. 

P. M. Waters is shown in the upper 
left picture, pointing to a graph showing 
declining profits made by hog feeders 
in the past two years. The chart sup- 
plied evidence that farmers must return 
and stay at normalcy at all costs, for a 
fast liquidation could bring a feed catas- 
trophe upon the nation. 

The two men shown in the left-center 
picture are P. M. Waters, manager of 
the feed division of General Mills, Inc., 
at Kansas City and Tom W. Staley 
(right), president of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Association. Mr. Waters 
was a member of the conference com- 
mittee. 

Included in the group shown in the 
lower left are J. T. Sexton, head of the 
J. T. Sexton Co; Gilbert Jackson, Chase 
Bag Co; Earl E. Branson, head of the 
feed division of Larabee Flour Mills 
Co; E. A. Gumbert, Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, Mo; William Armstrong, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in the background; and 


Wright Cochran, Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 

The three “allied” men shown in the 
upper right picture knew well what feed 
manufacturers were talking about when 
they spoke of shortages, for the products 
these men produce and sell enjoyed a 
greater demand than the supply could 
meet. From the left, they are F. C. 
Bowes, head of the New England By- 
Products Co; Loyd Faris, The W. J. 
Small Sales Co; and H. A. Dyer, vice 
president and general sales manager for 
the W. J. Small Sales Co. 

The right center picture shows D. E. 
Moore, nutritionist for the May Way 
Mills, Inc., explaining the costs and prices 
of feeds. Mr. Moore showed, with the 
aid of the graphs, why feeds cost more 
in times of shortages. 

Looking at the chart in the lower- 
right picture are Will Miller, secretary 
of the Kansas Livestock Commission, 
Topeka; Gilbert May, chairman of the 
conference committee and vice president 
of May Way Mills, Inc; G. L. James, 
sales manager for Purina Mills at Kansas 
City and in charge of public relations for 
the association; and Larry Wherry, of the 
Feed Industry Council, Chicago. 





Feed Grain Supply-Demand Out 
of Balance Until New Harvest 


Wasuineton, D. C.—With present 
stocks of feed grains small in relation to 
demand at prevailing prices, it is prob- 
able that many users will have continued 
difficulty in obtaining feed grains in the 
quantities desired, at least until new 
crop grain is available, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

It is expected that the quantity of 
feed grains fed, including wheat, in the 
April-June quarter of the present feed- 
ing year will be somewhat smaller than 
in the same quarter last year. The num- 
ber of cattle on feed for market in the 
11 corn belt states on April 1 was esti- 
mated to be 23% smaller than a year 


earlier, and the smallest in the last six 
years. The quantity of corn fed to hogs 
and pigs is also likely to be less than in 
April-June last year, and prospects are 
for better than average pastures in most 
sections of the country. 

Preliminary estimates now indicate 
that stocks of corn, oats and barley on 
July 1 may total only 18,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 tons. This would compare with 
29,000,000 tons on hand July 1, 1948, 
and would be the smallest stocks for 
that date since 1937. Stocks on Oct. 1, 
the seasonal low point for total stocks 
of feed grains, are likely to be somewhat 
below average for that date and also 
will be the smallest since 1987. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS URGE USE 
OF WHEAT RESTRICTED TO FOOD 


—— en 


Adopt Resolution Asking Limitation Until Reserve Supplies Are 
Adequate—E. J. Bermel, W. P. Tanner, Herbert H. Lang 
Discuss Various Phases of Selling Flour 


CLevELAND, Ou10.—A resolution urging 
that “the use of wheat be restricted to 
purposes for human consumption until 
such time as reserve supplies are ade- 
quate” was adopted at the twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors at Cleve- 
land May 21-22. 

Another resolution of importance to 
the industry at large favored “an in- 
terval of 30 days between the date of 
promulgation and the effective date of 
any change in flour ceilings.” 

The subject of “Selling Flour” was 
discussed by trade members represent- 
ing mill branch offices, brokers and job- 
bers. E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., Pittsburgh, speaking for mill branch 
offices, repeatedly urged better training 
for salesmen as one means of ending 
undesirable trade practices. 

W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 


Corp., New York, speaking for brokers, 
classed them as distributors, and said 
their services are essential to the great 
majority of mills which cannot afford to 
operate their own branch offices. 

Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
New York jobbers, stressed the invest- 
ments jobbers have in their businesses, 
the credit service and other types of 
service supplied. He concluded that 
without jobbers smaller bakers would 
be forced out of business, 

The chief complaint expressed by 
jobbers in the general discussion that 
followed these addresses was against 
mills which sell to small bakers in less 
than car lot quantities at car lot prices. 

The general opinion seemed to be that 
the future will be difficult for jobbers, 
but that they -will be able to maintain 
their industry providing they perform 
their functions efficiently. : 








Distributors’ Convention Sidelights 








The association’s board of directors 
held two meetings, one prior to the con- 
vention and the other immediately fol- 
lowing its adjournment. Frank T. Her- 
bert, Chicago, the retiring president, 
was elected chairman of the board, suc- 
ceeding S. Gartland Horan, Philadelphia. 
Phil Orth, Milwaukee, W. P. Tanner, 
New York, and A, J. Palermo, New 
Orleans, were re-elected directors at 
large by the board. Dues for the com- 
ing year were estaablished on the same 
basis as the past year, namely $30 per 
1,000,000 population for affiliated asso- 
ciations, and $5 for individual members. 

An important action taken by the 
board of directors was the removal of 
the use of the association’s uniform sales 
contract from a license fee system. 
This means that the contract is now 
available to all flour distributors 
throughout the country. However, the 
Burns Publishing Co., Olatha, Kansas, 
retains the exclusive right to publish 
the contract. 

The Cleveland Flour Club, of which 
E. G. Knerr is president, was host 
throughout the convention, and right- 
fully received the thanks of all for its 
hospitality. It gave a particularly en- 
joyable cocktail party Sunday afternoon. 

Official delegates were present from 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee. An unusu- 
ally large number of nondelegates also 
attended the meeting. 

The financial position of the associa- 
tion, according to the report of W. G. 
Martin, Jr., New York, secretary and 
treasurer, is materially stronger than it 
was a year ago. This is due entirely 


to a special assessment of an extra 
year’s dues which was made during the 
past year, and which all affiliated asso- 
ciations promptly paid. 

The following chairmen of the asso- 
ciation’s standing committees made re- 
ports at the convention: James R. Af- 
fleck, Philadelphia, finance; W, P. Tan- 
ner, New York, legislative; Herbert H. 
Lang, New York, publicity; Harry Lar- 
sen, Chicago, reporting for his father, 
Fred Larsen, contract; A. A. Lederer, 
Cleveland, trade practice. 

Two speakers from the association’s 
own membership delivered addresses at 
the meeting. Phil Orth, Milwaukee, dis- 
cussed “Bakers’ Quality,” and R. E. 
Bemmels, Chicago, spoke on “Tomorrow 
—The Flour Business.” Both addresses 
were exceptionally well received, 
Three important committees served 
the association during the convention. 
They were: Nominating: W. P. Tanner, 
New York, chairman; J. Ross Myers, 
Jr., Baltimore; R. E. Bemmels, Chicago; 
Aaron Sheinbart, Cleveland; Sydney 
Northrup, Milwaukee; Samuel Millinson, 
Philadelphia; R. H. Ague, Pittsburgh; 
Joseph Ryan, St. Louis; Charles B. 
Nieman, Cincinnati. Resolutions: Her- 
bert H. Lang, New York, chairman; 
J. Ross Myers, Jr., Baltimore; N..G. 
Anderson, Chicago; William A. Pitt- 
man, Cleveland; Raymond Burck, Mil- 
waukee; Ben Price, Philadelphia; Victor 
Wintermantel, Pittsburgh; Victor Zim- 
merman, St. Louis; Charles B. Nieman, 
Cincinnati. Auditing: A. A. Lederer, 
Cleveland, chairman; Julius Zimmerman, 
St. Louis; Jack Thornton, Chicago; J. 
A. MacNair, New York. 

The luncheon on Monday was ad- 


dressed by two unusually interesting 


speakers. They were Prof. George P. 
Michaelicles of Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University and Lt. 
(j.g-) Elizabeth Landis Cullen, United 
States Navy. 

Herman Steen, Chicago, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, felt 
right at home in speaking to the asso- 
ciation at the Cleveland convention, as 
it was the seventh or eighth time he had 
addressed the organization. 

The association adopted a new set of 
by-laws at the meeting. While no ma- 
jor revisions were made, nevertheless 
the by-laws were brought thoroughly up 
to date and streamlined. 

In holding its annual convention in 
Chicago next year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors will return 
to that city for its meeting for the first 
time since 1935. 

Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, the re- 
tiring president, was given a rising vote 
of thanks for having served the asso- 
ciation “faithfully, intelligently and with 
utter disregard to his own convenience 
during two of the most trying years in 
its history.” 

The convention stood in silence for 
one minute in respect to the following 
members who had died since its last 
annual meeting: A. W. Mears, Robert 
Wagner, Charles Meyer, Charles Neu- 
mann and John Hogar. 

James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, the 
newly elected president, served the asso- 
ciation as first vice president for the 
past two years. He is also president of 
the Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors. 

= 

E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh, was ad- 
vanced to first vice president from sec- 
ond vice president, a position he has 
held for the past two years. 
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J. A, MacNair, New York, the newly 
elected second vice president, is active 
in the affairs of the New York Associa. 
tion of Flour Distributors, where he 
heads its prominent good and welfare 
committee. 

W. G. Martin, Jr., New York, who 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer 
of the association, has been an Officer 
of it for many years, and is also the 
secretary of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors. 

The annual dinner, held in the Hotel 
Carter Monday evening, concluded the 
convention. At it Mr. Herbert, as the 
retiring president, was inducted into the 
Ancient Order of Honorables, composed 
exclusively of past presidents of the 
organization. The ceremony was cop. 
ducted by A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, known 
as the “Dean of the Flour Trade,” and 
Charles B. Nieman, Cincinnati. Mr 
Cole also introduced the newly elected 
officers, who spoke briefly. 
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JAMES A. FARLEY TO SPEAK 
AT NARGUS CONVENTION 


Cuicaco, Int.—James A. Farley, for- 
mer Postmaster General of the United 
States, will address the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Asggo- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, June 6 in 
Chicago, it was announced recently. He 
will speak at the convention banquet to 
be held that evening, according to Mrs, 
R. M. Kiefer, secretary-manager of the 
association, who is in charge of conven- 
tion plans, The subject of his speech 
has not been announced. Congressman 
Walter Christian Ploeser, Republican 
representative from St. Louis, will be 
the main speaker at the opening session 
of the convention June 4. He is chair- 
man of the House subcommittee on 
finance, taxation and budget for the 
fifth region, and a member of the select 
committee on small business. The 
NARGUS convention will 
through June 7. 





continue 





Definite Prices for Producer 
Wheat Sales Specified by OPA 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Under amend- 
ment 2 to Revised MPR 487, effective 
May 27, 1944, OPA has named specific 
maximum prices for producer sales of 
wheat using the principle that where 
the buyer or the seller performs certain 
functions of the other he is compen- 
sated for those services at a reasonable 
value. The amendment is an amplifica- 
tion of the previous general terms of 
the order concerning sales and delivery 
methods which vary from the normal 
procedure of delivery to a local elevator 
for marketing. 

Maximum prices for the following 
types of delivery are given: 

1. Delivered to the purchaser at the 
farm where grown, the formula price at 
that point, less 41,c bu. 

2. Delivered to an elevator or ware- 
house at an interior point, the formula 
price at that point, less 3c bu. 

3. Delivered to a purchaser loaded 
aboard a rail car at point of loading, 
the formula price at such loading point, 
less le bu. 

4. Delivered to a purchaser loaded 


aboard a rail car after movement by 
rail, the formula price at the interior 
rail loading point plus cost of transpor- 
tation from loading point to purchasers’ 
delivery point. 

5. Delivered to the purchaser at any 
other point, the formula price at the 
nearest interior rail loading point, less 
41,c bu plus actual transportation cost 
from farm to destination. 

This action incorporates into the wheat 
regulation the previously enunciated pol- 
icy that when either the buyer or seller 
performs a service usually provided by 
the other party, payments must be made 
on basis of services actually performed. 
When the purchaser, for instance, par- 
ticipates in the growing, harvesting oF 
collection of wheat for shipment, the 
reasonable value of these services must 
be deducted from the maximum price 
of that sale. 

Prior to the issuance of this amend- 
ment, the regulation generally provided 
that ceiling prices on these sales varia- 
tions would be the maximum price at 
terminal city or interior point where de- 
livered, less 3c bu. 
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BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





—- 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


i 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


tte 





—— 





A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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WOOD WASTE ALCOHOL 
PLANT TO BE BUILT 


War Production Board Changes Its 
Mind Again on Construction of 
Experimental Plant in Oregon 


Wasuineorton, D. C.—Authorization for 
construction of an experimental plant to 
produce industrial alcohol from wood 
waste has been restored to the recently 
disapproved Willamette Valley Wood 
Chemical Co. plant near Eugene, Oregon. 
Shortly after the original announcement 
that facilities had been approved for con- 
struction of the $2,247,000 plant, approv- 
al was withdrawn. Now it is restored to 
the industrial alcohol program of the 
War Production Board in an announce- 
ment that includes the information that 
its facilities could not be brought into 
the war program before next spring and 
therefore could not make any immedi- 
ate contribution to the war effort. 

While engineering examination of 
plans indicates that an annual production 
of 100,000,000 gals of alcohol can be re- 
covered from wood waste it is unlikely 
that the number of plants necessary 
could attain that output level before 
1946, Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, 
said. The Willamette Valley project is 
purely an exploratory operation on a 
new non-food raw material, WPB an- 
nounced, 

Distillery facilities which formerly 
were processing potatoes for beverage 
alcohol and had been ordered to produce 
for the war program have been released 
from that order, WPB announced. Upon 
examination of the facilities of the plant, 
owned by the A. Hammer Cooperage 
Co. of New York City and located in 
Newmarket, N. H., it was decided that 
industrial alcohol production would be 
impracticable as operations would result 
in a comparatively small supply of in- 
dustrial alcohol at high cost from grain. 

In making known its decision WPB 
officials stated that attempts have been 
previously made to bring the facilities 
of this plant into the war program but 
in each case have proven unsuccessful. 
On a grain basis this plant has a rated 
capacity of 5,000 proof gals per day. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORP. 
OPENS FREIGHT SERVICE 

DuturH, Mrxn.—The Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. has re-established a limit- 
ed package freight service, operating 
four steamers on a weekly run, with 
Superior, Wis., and Buffalo, N. Y., the 
only port of call at the present time. 
The schedule calls for sailing once a 
week from both ends of the terminus. 

Last week the steamer George D. 
Dixon made its first departure from 
Superior, Wis., Buffalo bound with 1,500 
tons of flour and 150,000 bus of wheat. 
Grain and flour in carlots or more will 
comprise down bound cargoes, package 
freight of carlots or more the up bound 
loads. 

In August, 1942, the War Shipping 
Administration requisitioned 14 steamers 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corp. for 
its war program. Last fall four of the 
boats were reconditioned and brought 
back to the Great Lakes, the rest of the 
fleet still remaining in the ocean serv- 
ice in various parts of the world. 

The firm has opened a Duluth office 
at 711 Alworth building, with Vincent 
F. Carbone general agent in charge and 
George V. Niemi as port agent. 


"SUNNY 
KANSAS’ 





The rains have come, and 
Kansas is Sunny now, insur- 
ing you again, as always, the 


same high standard of Kansas 


wheat to make your SUNNY 
KANSAS fit your highest 


quality flour ideas. 
* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 





JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 












Rugged, tough Hammond 

Flour Bags deliver your 
roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 

handling! 

THREE GRADES ...... ALL ““TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 

“LUSTRO”’ “ SECURPAC” “ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO | 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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PREVENTIVE 


A QUANTITY of bread eaten shortly 
before an elbow bending session 
will do much to prevent inebriation, get- 
ting blotto, or whatever you like to 
call intoxicated. The starch cells of 
the bread absorb the alcohol, rendering 
it ineffective. So, if you feel a session 
at the brass rail coming on but don’t 
want the little woman to knock your ears 
down and tell you that you don’t know 
when to quit, just fortify your gastro- 
nomic pouch with a liberal preventive 
dose of bread. 

No, this isn’t a report of any personal 
research. It’s only a little bit of infor- 
mation I saw somewhere, I forget just 
where . . . thought that you would like 
to know about a new use for bread. An 
acquaintance of mine sort of scoffed at 
the whole idea, asking, “Why waste 
whisky, a scarce commodity, in times like 
these?” Hmmm. He may have some- 
thing there.—P. L. D. 


AN EARLY ROLLER 
MILL IN ENGLAND 

One of the most successful of the 
early roller milling devices was that of 
G. A. Buchholz, whose patent of 1862 
for a partial roller system seems to have 
inaugurated the complication of insert- 
ing sieves between each set of rollers. 
The semolina produced by fluted rolls 
was ground, after more or less perfect 
purification, by under-runner millstones. 

The Albert mill of Radford & Sons, 
Liverpool, was equipped on the Buch- 
holz partial system in 1868, and 
in 1870 the stones were entirely re- 
moved, slightly grooved rolls being sub- 
stituted. The mills then comprised a 
full roller installation, constituting, as 
stated by Mr. Radford, actually the first 
complete roller mill without stones in 
England. 

At about this date several partial in- 
stallations on the same system had taken 
place in different parts of England, 
as in 1867 at the mills of S. S. Allen, 
Middleton, Cork; J. Stannard, Colches- 
ter, and others. 

These earlier installations of the sys- 
tem took place in old mills; and it is 
claimed by John Pattinson that his mill 
at Penrith, erected and fitted with 
rollers in 1879.was the first mill actu- 
ally built for rollers in which stones 
were never used. 

In 1867 Oscar Oexle, who had taken 
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Teday & Yesterday 


a prominent part in the installation of 
rolls in Budapest’s mills, went to England 
and fitted up several mills on a modifica- 
tion of the Hungarian system. The first 
was the North Shore mill, Liverpool, in 
1868; the mill of Davidson & Sons, New- 
castle, somewhat later; and that of Muir 
& Sons, Tradestone, Glasgow, with a 
more complete process, in 1873. 
LOST LANDS IN BRITAIN 
RECLAIMED 

Enormous areas of land have been 
won back to food production in Britain 
and tens of thousands of acres that have 


tra hands to do land reclamation on the 
grand scale and the British Ministry of 
Agriculture has had to weigh up the 
labor and the machines available in war- 
time against the prospective yield of the 
land that may be won back. If 500 
acres of golf links, for example, will, 
with difficulty, provide 200 acres of land 
and will grow half a crop (and golf 
courses, usually, are on bad land) and 
if 200 acres of derelict downland can 
all be reclaimed, and rather more easily, 
to grow a three quarter crop, then ob- 
viously it is better to tackle the down- 
land first. That, broadly, has been the 

















Radford Mill, at Liverpool (1870), Claimed to Be the First 
British Mill Fully Equipped With Rolls 


never known the plow in recorded his- 
tory are now growing crops, says L. F. 
Easterbrook in his book, “Achievement 
in British Farming.” Golf courses and 
beauty spots, ducal parks, building sites, 
bare downs, commons and far-stretching 
moors have all been won back, together 
with some 25,000 acres of bog and 
swamp that previously never knew the 
foot. 

Age-old privileges, continues the writ- 
er, have gone by the board and the 
sanctity of private property. The only 
limiting factor has been labor and ma- 
chinery. It needs highly skilled direc- 
tion, elaborate machinery and many ex- 


official policy. But hundreds of farmers 
have themselves taken on the reclaiming 
of derelict land in their neighborhood. 
They have hired machines to tear up 
the trees and bushes, and they have sent 
the all-conquering caterpillar tractors to 
breast the slopes that no horse team or 
wheel tractor could negotiate, so that 
today those slopes are growing wheat for 
the first time since man set his foot upon 
the earth. 

As a minor aspect of land reclamation, 
hundreds of thousands of miles of farm 
ditches have had to be cleared out to 
drain the former grass fields before 
crops can be grown in them. L.F.B. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


{Spee rtoheg the period from Pearl Har. 

bor through the beginning of this 
year, more persons lost their lives jp 
industrial accidents in this country than 
were lost by our military action. The 
Safety Council reports that 37,600 were 
killed in industrial plants as compared 
with military losses of 30,100. ‘Those 
figures certainly prove the need of be. 
ing more careful about the job. 

One death that was catalogued ay 
manslaughter instead of an industrial 
accident occurred when one of. those 
lame-brain practical jokesters gave 4 
napping co-worker the hotfoot. The 
victim’s clothing was saturated with an 
inflammable cleaning solution. He died 
from the resulting burns. 

Purveyors of soy and other vegetable 
protein products are wearing long faces 
because UNRRA hasn’t decided to qo 
all out for dehydrated products. In- 
stead UNRRA will buy only bulk com- 
modities, at least until the relief pic- 
twre becomes clearer. If Europe has 
to be fed a la soup kitchen, the de- 
hydrated stuff is a good bet, but if 
anything approaching traditional distri- 
bution and eating comes about, the tra- 
ditional foods will be used.—Food Field 
Reporter. 


SONNET 


In some lost age a savage mother went, 
burdened with babe and toddling young, 


to glean 

the grass seed growing ripe, where she 
had seen 

a far patch that with heavier harvest 
bent. 


Surely the God of man and nature lent 

the toiling woman wisdom, that between 

her foraging and serving, she might lean 

toward earth and plant in her environ 
ment, 


Her children’s children, down the un- 
speaking years 

cherished the seed and learned its worthy 
ways, 

crushed it with stones, and baked their 
ashen bread, 

forever planting on their new frontiers, 

knowing through ages of unnumbered 
days 

toil, earth and seed. By these the world 
is fed. 

EpitH CLirt0N 
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IN THE PRISONERS’ DOCK 


HE flour miller of antiquity was a slave. In medieval 
times, if we are to credit folklore and literature, 
«was a knave. Now he is before the bar of justice 
» determine if he is an up-to-the-minute rogue, con- 
against the public good in defiance of laws 








spiring 
made and provided. 

Trial of the federal court indictment returned 
against the major part of the flour milling industry 
in March, 1948, begins today in Chicago. It is alleged 
that 16 milling companies, 11 mill executives and the 
Millers National Federation, “and other persons to the 
grand jurors unknown,” have knowingly and con- 
tinuously engaged in a conspiracy to fix prices of 
packaged family flour among the several states of the 
United States in violation of the Sherman Act. Refer- 
ence, of course, is to the flour package differential 
ghedule which has been accepted by most millers 
and their customers for approximately four dec- 
ades as a simple, fair and altogether straightforward 
arrangement to insure uniformity in adding to bulk 
prices the supplementary costs of material and labor 
involved in filling packages smaller than a barrel or 
the current unit of a hundredweight. This differential 
schedule is embodied in the flour ceiling regulations of 
the Office of Price Administration and its use thus is 
mandatory under the wartime powers with which OPA 
is clothed. Millers therefore are faced by a new kind 
of squeeze—the hazard of being obliged to continue 
and persist by an administrative arm of government 
and a possible court order to cease and desist by the 
























judicial branch. 

Friends of the conspirators have been heard to say 
that this seems to be a very peculiar time to press 
such a prosecution. Flour millers are pretty general- 
ly conspiring just now to win the war, and do not 
relish the interruption. They realize, however, that 
crime must be dealt with whenever and wherever it 
may be apprehended, and do not shirk the ordeal by 
fire. Neither are they cast down by consciousness of 
guilt or fear of punishment, even though the statute 
provides grievous penalties—as much as one year in 
prison and a $1,000 fine for individuals and $5,000 for 
corporations. These prisoners at the bar, who must 
suffer for the sins of their industry, if proved against 
them, anticipate no greater personal pains than those 
that may derive from being obliged to sit for several 
weeks on what doubtless will turn out to be hard seats 
in a very stuffy federal court room. All of them will 
be able to think, the while, of more pleasing and less 
unprofitable things to do. 
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THE VOICE OF THE JOBBER 


OR the 26 years of its existence, the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, originally known 
as the National Federated Flour Clubs, has been the 
‘ole national representative of the flour distributing 
industry. There are no sectional organizations like 
those of the flour milling and commercial baking in- 
dustries, the 
only organized groups are in local terminal markets. 
Growing out of conditions brought about by World 


War I, the association has continued to serve the in- 
terests 


Other than the national association, 


of flour distributors whenever occasion required. 
A notable recent example was when, almost entirely 
through the efforts of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, the Office of Price Administration 
advanced jobbers’ mark-ups to their historical back- 
ground, Without this adjustment, the flour jobbing 
industry Would have been in a sorry plight. 

. Another outstanding accomplishment of the asso- 
cation Was the preparation of a uniform sales con- 
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tract for use by flour jobbers. This contract has been 
declared by many to be one of the best ever written. 
Heretofore its use has been limited to members of 
local associations affiliated with the national organ- 
ization, or individual members of the latter body. 

However, the association’s board of directors, at 
its recent annual meeting in Cleveland, voted to make 
the use of the contract available to all flour distri- 
butors, regardless of their membership in any asso- 
This is a definite and unselfish contribution 
to the flour distributing industry. 


ciation. 


It was quite obvious at the Cleveland meeting that 
flour distributors are fully aware of their obligation 
both to millers and consumers. In one of the out- 
standing addresses of the convention, Phil Orth, Mil- 
waukee, urged distributors to do all they can to in- 
duce bakers to maintain the highest possible quality in 
their products. This is not only vital for the present, 
but especially in the postwar period. 

The special addresses and general discussion on 
selling flour by mill branch offices, brokers and jobbers 
brought out the fact that the chief criticism that job- 
bers have against mills is the practice, indulged in by 
a few, of selling direct to small bakers in less than 
car lot quantities at car lot prices. Even direct mill 
representatives who were present at the convention did 
not condone this practice. 

What the postwar period holds for the flour distri- 
buting industry cannot be said definitely at this time. 
The fact is, of course, that flour must be distributed, 
and the vast majority of mills must look to inde- 
pendent operators for this distribution. Judging from 
the past, flour distributors are fortunate in having the 
National Association of Flour Distributors as their 
spokesman. 
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BETTER LABELING OF EXPORTS 


ECENT issues of this journal contained editorial 
comment upon the desirability of labeling the 
flour exported from this country, to meet war emer- 
gency needs, in such a way as to insure its acceptance 
for what it is rather than as representing the qualities 
upon which American flour’s enviable world-wide 
reputation was built up, on a strictly quality basis, 
over more than half a century of good merchandising 
in foreign markets. An important step has been taken 
toward this end, as is made clear by these paragraphs 
from a letter written by Mr. Lee Marshall, director 
of the War Food Administration, expressing interest 
in our editorial entitled “Marked for What They Are”: 
“Your comments concerning the proper labeling of 
American foods, more particularly flour, are very much 
appreciated. 

“The word ‘flour’ covers a broad field and we agree 
that shipments being made under Lend-Lease should 
carry a definite distinguishing mark to indicate the 
type of flour contained in each bag or package. 

“This matter of standardization of flour bag treat- 
ment has been under consideration for several months. 
Flour shipments abroad will soon carry their first 
American symbol, namely, an emblem in two colors, 
which will identify the United States origin wherever 
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the flour is distributed. A uniform system of mark- 
ing has been worked out to be used on all flour shipped 
under Lend-Lease, and each package will show the 
particular grade of flour therein, for example, Hard 
Wheat Patent, Hard Wheat Clear, Hard Wheat 
Straight, Soft Wheat Cut-off, Pacific Coast Export 
Straight, etc. 

“TI am certain that you will agree that such a system 
of marking will be an improvement over the present 
method.” 

Asking for further suggestions, Mr. Marshall 
acknowledges that the new system does not fully cover 
the points made in the editorial, which called for such 
additional identification of wartime flour grades as 
would clearly distinguish them from peace-time grades. 
While undoubtedly it is true that all of the foods being 
sent under Lend-Lease, and which will be sent per- 
haps in even greater quantity for the relief of civilian 
hunger, are and will continue to be perfectly whole- 
some and adequate for their purposes, it is equally 
true that many of them are of an “emergency” charac- 
ter in respect to the refinements of flavor, packaging 
and those plus qualities that earn preference. Out- 
side their temporary setting of good-will, they cannot 
be our best trade ambassadors. Identifying them as 
American, therefore, only does part of the job. 

How shall government-grade flours that are now 
being sent abroad be labeled to forestall their being 
regarded as typical of American mill products as a 
whole? Perhaps the simplest and most candid of 
legends would do it. But these are matters for ex- 
perts in exports. The War Food Administration, un- 
der the sympathetic and understanding Mr. Marshall, 
already has given proof of its talents. The nation- 
wide campaign to promote identification of American 
foods going abroad to supply wartime needs, and the 
more specific labeling to be adopted with respect to 
flour, gives evidence of a far more intelligent interest 
in commercial salesmanship—to repeat a former com- 
pliment—than is customarily found among government 
agencies. 
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CANADA AND FREE TRADE 


EETINGS of Canadian business men from every 

part of the Dominion lately have discussed in a 
serious vein the immediate problems of that country 
with regard to export trade. It is being more and 
more keenly realized that certain industries, of which 
flour milling is the oldest and in some ways the great- 
est, must be put in the way of achieving and main- 
taining maximum levels of production in the late war 
and postwar periods if the transition from war to 
peace is to be accomplished with a minimum of dis- 
location. 

In the course of these discussions it has been free- 
ly maintained by many who in times gone by were 
protectionists that the age of tariffs for protective 
purposes is past; that freedom to trade wherever busi- 
ness can be found is the key to Canada’s industrial . 
problem and that all concerned should begin now to 
lay the foundations of a future based on the freest 
possible trade with every country which can engage 
in exporting and importing goods. 

It is natural to ask, at this point, what is likely to 
be the postwar imperial preference policy, if any. 
Sweeping multilateral trade adjustments seem to be 
in the air and Canada’s free trade sentiment will not 
be one of the lesser influences upon them. 
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A good many important matters, many of them vital 
to victory, seem to be shelved until after election. 
Among the vital ones is that perennial political plague 
of war plant labor trouble; and since it is basically 
political probably this one is perpetual as well as peren- 
nial. Among lesser matters is the proposed “furlough” 
for distillers to break the back of the black market in 
whiskey, halt the rise of bootlegging, smuggling and hi- 
jacking, and to restore federal and state revenues—to 
say nothing of slaking public thirst. But the controlling 
political view appears to be that whiskey is risky. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE HINDERS 
COUNTRY MILL OPERATION 


Toronto, Ont.—Letters from country 
millers in Saskatchewan state that all 
are busy turning out GR flour for the 
British government. Some of these mills 
have surprised themselves with the 
amount of this flour they have been able 
to make. All of them say they could 
do a lot better if the government at 
Ottawa would ease up on the labor re- 
strictions and let the flour mills have 
enough competent men to run their 
plants as they should be run. 

The board which has this particular 
phase of the war services in its charge 
seems to think that any sort of labor— 


no matter what the age or physical in- — 


firmities—is good enough for the milling 
trade. It does not refuse to supply men, 
since mills are supposed to have some 
sort of priority, but it surmounts its 
own difficulties by sending along anyone 
who is willing to apply for a milling 
job regardless of suitability. 

Probably this is the best the labor 
offices can do but it does not tend to 
improve the output of flour for war uses. 
Now that field work has become a first 
charge on available labor forces those 
mills which have been working with labor 
borrowed from neighboring farms have 
had to let such men go back to their 
farming jobs. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT SURPLUS 
DOWN 40% BY JULY 1 


Winnirec, Man.—Western Canada 
holds the spotlight in the world wheat 
situation at the present time, accord- 
ing to the latest review of crop pros- 
pects by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. A 40% reduction in the Cana- 
dian carry-over is in prospect for July 
31, and the outcome of the 1944 har- 
vest is dependent almost entirely on 
rainfall received during the spring and 
summer months, the report states. 

The bureau said production of an av- 
erage crop in western Canada this year, 
together with the prospective carry-over 
at the end of July, would provide suffi- 
cient wheat for all purposes during the 
1944-45 crop year and leave a sizable 
reserve stock on July 31, 1945. 

A poor crop in 1944 would still permit 
large exports from Canada, the bureau 
said, but it might result in stocks de- 
clining below a desirable level by the 
middle of 1945. 
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EXPORT PROCEDURE DESCRIBED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has notified the milling and ce- 
real industries of the procedure to be 
followed in exporting products, other 
than flour, which are made from western 
Canadian wheat. The board’s instruc- 
tions are to the effect that all process- 
ors who use wheat grown in western 
Canada in their products, other than 
flour, and export all or part of these 


products to countries other than those 
in receipt of mutual aid must pay the 
Canadian Wheat Board the difference 
between class 1 and class 2 wheat on 
that part of their products exported. 

The basis of converting the quantity 
of wheat in the product will be the same 
as that established with the Canadian 
Wheat Board for drawback claims. A 
statement of sales (converted to bush- 
els) must be sent to the board, together 
with a check covering the difference be- 
tween the class 1 and class 2 price, at 
the close of business each month for 
that month’s export business. The board 
will, at the close of each month, issue 
a class 2 price which will be the aver- 
age price for that month. This direc- 
tive to apply on all business contracted 
since May 1, 1944. 
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RECORD WHEAT HAULS 


Vancouver, B. C.—A record has been , 


set here which grain men claim will 
stand on the Pacific Coast of Canada 
for some time as far .as wheat carrying 
figures go. The big barge Island For- 
ester of the Straits Towing & Salvage 
Co. is the- vessel and she is a former 
sailing ship later converted to a log 
barge and then reconverted into a bulk 
grain carrier when the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. placed orders with Vancouver 
grain men for some 15,000,000 bus of 
wheat for feeding purposes in Pacific 
Coast states. The barge started on Aug. 
20, 1943, to take wheat from Vancouver 
elevators to Puget Sound and she is 
now discharging in Seattle her twenty- 
ninth cargo of wheat. In less than nine 
months she has delivered a total of 
3,466,000 bus to the American market. 
Compared with the big carriers operat- 
ing on the Great Lakes, the Island For- 
ester’s record is not so impressive but 
as a grain carrier on this coast she is 
high liner. The barge, 323 feet long 
and 46-foot beam, was originally fitted 
to carry logs and hog fuel. Now with 
shifting boards and a canvas cover she 
is making regular trips to Puget Sound 
towed by a tug. 
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FLAXSEED AT 1943-44 PRICE 

Wriynirec, Man.—In order to avoid 
any misunderstanding by flaxseed pro- 
ducers, the Canadian Wheat Board has 
advised the trade that it wishes to make 
quite clear that all flaxseed delivered 
by producers to country or terminal ele- 
vators during the crop séason ending 
July 31, 1944, must be sold to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board at the 1943-44 fixed 
price, namely, $2.50 bu, basis No. 1 
Canadian western in store Fort William. 
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HOPE FOR MORE FEED MOVEMENT 
Vancouver, B. C.—Hopes were re- 


newed in Vancouver grain circles last. 


week that the CCC administration on 
the Pacific Coast might soon be placing 
further orders for wheat for feeding 
purposes in this market. 

Reason for the revival of hopes was 





the presence here of CCC buyers from 
Portland, Oregon. While some business 
has been worked here recently for wheat 
for feed to go to U. S. Pacific Coast 
points by rail from Calgary, nothing new 
for water shipment from this or other 
British Columbia ports has. been sold 
for several months. 

The visit of the CCC representatives 
was reported to be productive of orders 
for 500 carloads to move from Calgary, 
but so far nothing has been worked 
for water shipment to California. This 
is due almost entirely to failure of. the 
purchasers to secure the necessary ton- 
nage from the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS SHARPLY UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Exports of merchan- 
dise from Canada in April as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
had a value of $282,891,000 exceeding 
the corresponding month last year by 
$55,161,000 or 24.2%. In the first four 
months of the current calendar year 
merchandise exports totaled $1,034,753,- 
000 as against $777,924,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
The leading commodity exported from 
Canada in April was wheat which had 
a value of $46,150,000 compared with 
$14,804,000 in April, 1943, while exports 
of flour were valued at $9,866,000 as 
against $5,975,000 in the same month 
last year. 





* WINNIPEG MANAGER * 





A. W. Mulligan, who has been ap- 
pointed manager at Winnipeg by Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., former- 
ly was general purchasing agent for the 
He succeeds John W. Horn, 


who retired from active duty on May 


company. 


31 after 36 years of service with Western 
Canada. 


—— 


FEED MANUFACTURERS T0 
MEET AT ST. ADELE Lopcg 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of the Canadian Feed Manufactures 
Association will be held at Si. Adele 
Lodge, St, Adele, Que., on June 21-9 
Situated as it is in the Laurentians, g 
Adele is an ideal location for a op. 
vention of this kind. Opportunities fo, 
out-of-doors entertainment are varied, 
This is always one of the most outstand. 
ing conventions of the year in the mil. 
ing and allied trades. 

The business part of the program js 
serious one and many important feeding 
subjects are studied and discussed. This 
year’s discussions are expected to center 
around postwar conditions and problems 

M. G. Smith, of Ogilvie Flour Mil; 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and L. St. Denis 
of Blatchford Feeds, Ltd., Montreal, are 
the joint chairmen on accommodation, 
while R. Bosco, of the Agro Co. of 
Canada, Montreal, is in charge of trans. 
portation. Golf will be under the chair. 
manship of John Moffatt, of Sherwin. 
Williams Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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NO FURTHER LIMITATION 
ON DELIVERY OF WHEAT 


Winniree, Man.—The 18-bu per acre 
limitation on wheat deliveries in westem 
Canada from the 1943 crop has been 
removed, according to announcement by 
Trade Minister MacKinnon on May 2%. 
Delivery restrictions have been in force 
since the 1940-41 crop year. Many 
farmers already have filled their 198 
delivery quotas, but some still have large 
quantities of wheat on hand. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLERS TO MEET JUNE 14 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Nation- 
al Millers Association will hold its next 
meeting at the Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Que., on June 14. The Quaker 
Oats Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., will 
provide the entertainment this year 
which, as usual, includes the annul 
golfing tournament and dinner. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





LESS FLOUR TO TRINIDAD 
Toronto, Ont.—Trinidad’s 1942 itr 
ports of flour were 597,127 cwts, a sul- 
stantial decrease from the previous 
year’s figure of 772,730. Canada su- 
plied nearly all of this flour, shipping 
596,321 cwts in 1942 and 772,707 in 19l. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——~ 
VISITING ONTARIO FRIENDS 
Toronto, Onr.—Lionel Robb, who 
in charge of production for the fou 
milling firm of McDonald & Robb, Val- 
leyfield, Que., has been visiting milling 
friends here and throughout the pr 
ince of Ontario. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 
ONTARIO MEETING ON JUNE 19 
Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 

of the Ontario Flour Millers Associati 

is to be held in Toronto on June 19. 
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Corn Trade Association Views 
Marked Change in World Supply 


Loypox, Ene.—At the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association’s annual general meet- 
ing in Liverpool on May 3, the retiring 
president, R. N. Cornelius, reviewed the 
yorld wheat situation. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the statistical posi- 
tion has undergone a very important 
change, the total surplus in the four 
exporting countries having fallen by 
664,000,000 bus and the margin between 
supply and demand by 696,000,000 bus, 
largely due to the enormous increase in 
wheat consumption of exporting coun- 
tries. The total estimated increase in 
the consumption of wheat, as given by 
Mr, Broomhall, in Argentina, Australia, 
Canada and the United States is 1,784,- 
000,000 bus, against a prewar average 
of 928,000,000 bus—an increase of 91%. 

Mr. Cornelius referred to the so-called 
“international wheat agreement,” the last 
addition, by way of a draft convention, 
having been published in 1942. At that 
time the United States stood out for an 
export quota equal to 16% of the ag- 
gregate wheat exports of the big four 
countries. However, what appeared an 
event of importance to him was that in 
193 the United States was an impor- 
tant “importer” of grain and continues 
in that role in the present year. Run- 
ning over the reasons for this, he summed 
up by saying that the point he wished 
to emphasize was that an international 
agreement may be drawn up with all 
sorts of conditions and provisions at- 
tached for the fixing of prices, export 
quotas and so on, but that in a very 
short time the world situation changes 
and so the agreement ‘becomes inopera- 
tive or has to undergo radical changes. 

Pursuing the subject of unwise efforts 
to shackle the grain trade, Mr, Cor- 


nelius said: “I do not think that trade 
can best be conducted by governments. 
In the view of some people, traders are 
mere ‘speculators,’ who should be sup- 
pressed by law. In my view, traders are 
‘merchant adventurers,’ and the best am- 
bassadors of commerce, whose primary 
business is to promise close and friendly 
relations between one country and an- 
other. In the interwar period traders 
were discouraged by constant interfer- 
ence with their business, and frequently, 
by double taxation. No one benefited; 
indeed, trade progressively declined and 
the whole world suffered in consequence.” 

At a subsequent meeting of the asso- 
ciation, A. H. Shone, a director of the 
flour milling firm of W. O. & J. Wilson, 
Ltd., and also of the North Shore Mills 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, and of the Grain 
Elevating & Automatic Weighing Co., 
Ltd., was elected president. His father, 
J. A. Shone, served as president of the 
association for the period 1928-29 and 
was also one of the managing directors 
of W. O, & J. Wilson. The new presi- 
dent has had wide experience in the 
grain and flour trades. 

The new vice president, E. A. G. 
Carée, comes of a family which has long 
been connected with the grain trade of 
Liverpool and whose members for three 
generations have held the post of Danish 
Consul in Liverpool. Mr. Carée’s grand- 
father was taken into partnership with 
the Liverpool grain firm of Wm. Lowe 
& Sons, Ltd., around 1860. He served 
as president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association in 1884-85. Then his 
son, J. F. Carée, was elected president 
of the association in 1908-09. Now the 
grandson is following in their steps. He 
also is the Danish Consul in Liverpool. 





No New Taxes in British Budget; 
Food Subsidy Cost Gives Concern 


Loypon, Eno.—Sir John Anderson, 
the new British chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, has presented to Parliament 
the first budget since the days of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, in the days of Queen 
Victoria, which imposes no new taxa- 
tion, 

Sir John pointed out that there was 
an excess of revenue over estimates. Of 
the £6,000,000,000 of national expendi- 
ture last year, over half was met by 
taxation. Another £1,500,000,000 came 
from personal savings. He said the ex- 
triordinary readiness of the public to 
Save in spite of the tremendous volume 
of taxation could be emphasized by the 
following comparison: In 1938 76% of 
Personal income was spent on consump- 
tion. By 1942 the percentage had fall- 
€n to 58, 


“One might have thought,” he said, 








“that that was the best of which human 
nature was capable. Neverthelesss, in 
1943 the percentage of personal income 
spent on consumption had fallen to 53. 
These percentages were estimated on a 
true basis, that is to say, eliminating 
the effect not only of duties but of sub- 
sidies, and this great achievement in 
personal voluntary saving—the aggre- 
gate in terms of money last year was 
more than eight times what it was be- 
fore the war—is the clue to the sound- 
ness with which it has been possible to 
conduct our public finances in time of 
war.” 

Sir John said the government had 
aimed at maintaining a reasonable sta- 
bility in cost of living, partly by means 
of an intensive and successful rationing 
system and partly by subsidizing costs. 
Here again the policy had been fully 


successful, but he was not altogether 
happy about the present trend of events. 
Subsidies necessary to maintain stability 
have been increasingly costly. In 1940, 
£70,000,000 was spent on subsidies. In 
1941, as a result of the definite intro- 
duction of the stabilization policy, the 
cost rose to £140,000,000. In 1943, the 
figure had risen to £190,000,000, and in 
the current year it will be greater still. 

Without these subsidies, he pointed 
out, the cost of living index, instead 
of being 28% over the prewar level, 
probably would have reached about 45% 
above it, on the average of the calendar 
year 1943, and it might reach 50% above 
it during this financial year. Mainte- 
nance of the stabilization policy is as 
necessary and as beneficial as when it 
was first introduced, he said, but he 
uttered a warning that the present pol- 
icy of stabilizing the cost of living by 
means of subsidies cannot be continued 
indefinitely if wage rates continue to 
rise. In 1941 wage rates were 21 to 22% 
above the level of September, 1939. In 
1948 the increase had reached 35% to 
36%. Today the rise amounts to 40%. 
This is the increase in wage rates. 
Earnings have, of course, increased con- 
siderably more. 

When the stabilization policy was first 
introduced in 1941 wage rates rose 6% 
less than the cost of living. Today they 
show a rise of 11% more than the cost 
of living. If wage rates continue to 
rise the object of the subsidies will have 
vanished. Moreover, wage increases will 
bring an increase in prices and the treas- 
ury will be unable to spend the greater 
sums required to keep living costs stable. 
If that should happen, then wages and 
prices will chase each other steadily 
upwards and everybody will be very 
much worse off. 

In view of the higher domestic costs 
of production and of import costs, 
the cost of living index figure for the 
ensuing year, Sir John said, might be 
allowed to rise to 35% above the pre- 
war level instead of the previous upper 
limit of 30%. At present the cost of 
living figure stands at 29% above the 
prewar figure, but it is believed there 
is no immediate prospect of its rising 
to the new upper limit. 
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TO ACT AS AMGOT AGENT 

Lonnon, Enc.—Maj. WiJlam Kirby St. 
Claire, U. S. Army Air Corps, was a 
caller at the London office of Tue NortH- 
WESTERN MiLtER during a recent period 
of leave. He had been in England for 
about three months, the greater part 
of which time had been spent in country 
districts. 

The major comes from Dallas, Texas, 
and for some years acted as agent of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
in Texas and other parts of the South- 
west. 





A year previous to the war he 
had embarked in business on his own 
account. 

Maj. St. Claire’s special work with the 
U. S. Army is in connection with 


AMGOT (Allied Military Government 
of Occupied Territories). He will act 
as a general administrator of AMGOT 
with the allied armies in the invasion of 
western Europe. In this position he will 
be responsible for the feeding, clothing 
and rehabilitation of liberated inhabi- 
tants freed as the armies advance. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT RELIEVES 
FOOD CRISIS IN PORTUGAL 


Lonpon, 





Ene. — Arrival of three 
British ships bringing 25,000 tons of 
wheat from Argentina has relieved the 
serious food situation in Portugal. 
Minor strikes and other troubles have 
occurred owing to the scarcity of bread 
and food generally, due in large part 
to transport and other difficulties. 

A serious drouth has prevailed in 
Portugal during the past winter, stated 
to be one of the worst the country has 
ever experienced. 
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CHANGE IN FLOUR GRIST 

Lonpon, Eno.—Although the percent- 
age of home-grown wheat in the national 
flour grist was further reduced from 
55 to 50% in May 1, there appears 
to be no shortage of supplies. This is 
regarded as remarkable in view of the 
large use of home-grown wheat since last 
August and, according to latest reports, 
there is a steady flow of freshly threshed 
wheat finding its way to the country 
and port mills, most of which is in 
prime condition. Some millers admit 
that, provided the 1944 harvest is not 
unduly late, they have ample supplies 
of native wheat to continue to add the 
present portion to the grist. 

The reduction in percentage of home- 
grown wheat means an increase in the 
use of imported wheat, mainly Canadian, 
of which it is stated that fair quantities 
are being bought by the British govern- 
ment almost daily, but a certain amount 
of Argentine wheat is also being used. 
The improved shipping situation from 
South America has enabled consider- 
able quantities of Argentine wheat to 
be shipped to the United Kingdom and 
the continent of Europe, but, unfor- 
tunately, certain controversies have arisen” 
between the Argentine government and 
the grain interests of Argentina and 
pending their settlement further ship- 
ments of wheat have been suspended, 
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United Kingdom—Wartime Subsidies on 
Bread and Flour 
December, 1940—%d (1c) per quartern (4 
lbs) subject to bread being sold at 8d 
(16c) per 4 Ibs. 
October, 1941—Flour, 7s 9d ($1.86) per sack 
of 280 Ibs. 

Bread, 4s (96c) per sack on first 100 sacks 

per week. 
3s (72c) per sack on next 100 sacks per 
week. 
2s (48c) per sack on remainder. 
Sept. 20, 1942, to Nov. 14, 1942— 

Bread, %d (1%c) per 4 Ibs to offset in- 
crease in the price of flour by with- 
drawal of flour subsidy. Temporary 
subsidy of 4d (%c) per 4 Ibs on first 
eight sacks of 280 Ibs. 

Nov. 16, 1942, and still continuing— 

Flour, 5s ($1.20) per sack of 280 Ibs on 
all national flour and national wheat- 
meal flour used in making bread sold 
at or below the basic national price 
of bread—9d (18c) per quartern of 
4 Ibs. 
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THE TRUST THAT FAILED.— 
The current anti-trust action in federal 
court against a substantial part of the 
flour milling industry brings to mind 
the only attempt that ever was made 
in this country to form a flour milling 
trust. That was back in the days when 
trusts maybe were beginning to be im- 
moral but had not yet become illegal. 
There was no talk then about restraints 
of trade as defined under the Sherman 
Act. 

Trusts had been formed in a great 
many industries, but until 1898 no one 
had seriously undertaken to create a 
milling trust. In that year Thomas A. 
McIntyre, a New York promoter of 
large means and ample financial back- 
ing, was induced by a Minnesota specu- 
lator to consider the organization of a 
milling trust. He undertook to incor- 
porate in one concern the mills of New 
York City, a number in Syracuse and 
Buffalo, several in Milwaukee, the mills 
at Duluth and Superior, and finally the 
leading mills of Minneapolis, including 
especially the Pillsbury plants and those 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Mr. McIntyre was no ordinary broker 
or speculator; he had considerable cap- 
ital of his own, the prestige of former 
success and very strong support among 
certain New York financiers. Moreover, 
his plan was not impracticable, and had 
he been able to carry it out as original- 
ly devised, the result would have been, 
to all interests and purposes, a flour 
trust, since he would have obtained 
possession of what, at that time, consti- 
tuted an enormous and dominating ca- 
pacity, including famous brands, and the 
control of sufficient well-established trade 
materially to influence if not control the 
price of flour. 

¥ ¥ 

The proposed “trust” would not, of 
course, have included, numerically, more 
than a fraction of the mills in the coun- 
try, but its outturn would have been 
far greater than that of any outside 
plant or group of mills, and its position 
so powerful that it might easily have 
controlled the situation. 


¥ ¥ 

The possession of the C. C. Washburn 
and the Pillsbury mills in Minneapolis 
was the key to the situation. With 
them, the trust could be formed and 
the necessary stock required to float 
the whole scheme readily sold to eastern 
investors, at that time eager for all 
forms of investment that promised in- 
dustrial monopolies with price and out- 
put control. Without them, the com- 
bination would be incomplete and in- 
effective. 


The Pillsbury plants were owned by a 
British company, and much of the stock 
was held abroad by those who had no 


sentiment in connection with the busi- 
ness; presumably they would sell if the 
price was sufficient, and it was doubt- 
ful if the remaining Pillsbury interests 
could control the situation. 

The C. C. Washburn mills were owned 
by a Philadelphia corporation, represent- 
ing Governor Washburn’s heirs, and 
leased by the Washburn-Crosby Co. This 
corporation desired to sell the plant, 
but the lessees were not disposed to buy 
it, for various reasons, chiefly personal. 
James S. Bell, the active head of the 
company, had come from Philadelphia 
some years before to take an interest in 
the business, but his experience had not 
been sufficiently satisfactory, in all re- 
spects, to warrant him in deciding that 
his connection would be permanent, and 
for the time being he preferred to be 
one of the lessees only. William H. Dun- 
woody, very wealthy as he was, did not 
feel disposed to buy the mills, as his 
health had -given him some concern and 
he desired to relieve himself of respon- 
sibility rather than take on a greater 
share of it; he, too, preferred to lease 
rather than buy. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, whose father, 
Governor John S. Pillsbury, had re- 
tained a large interest in the Pillsbury 
company, soon became fully aroused to 
the danger of the situation, and although 
the governor himself, being advanced in 
years, was indisposed to make a fight, 
he yielded to the very earnest arguments 
of his son and decided to throw the 
weight of his influence against the pro- 
posal. Pledges were secured from the 
British stockholders that they would not 
sell to Mr. McIntyre. Although the 
latter went to England for the purpose, 
he failed to secure the stock, the British 
holders remaining faithful to their prom- 
ise. 

¥ ¥ 

Thus the first blow was administered 
to the plans for a trust, the Pillsbury 
plants being definitely lost to the com- 
bination. There remained the C. C. 
Washburn mills, however, and Mr. Me- 
Intyre next endeavored to secure them. 
But Mr. Dunwoody went to Philadelphia 
and quietly purchased the C. C. Wash- 
burn mills from the eastern owners, ac- 
quiring them for the former lessees, the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. This put them out 
of Mr. McIntyre’s reach. 

¥ ¥ 

By this time Mr. McIntyre had ac- 
quired mills in Buffalo, Syracuse, prac- 
tically all those at the Head of the 
Lakes, two mills in Milwaukee and one 
small plant in Minneapolis. With these 
in hand the United States Flour Milling 
Co. was incorporated, with a capital of 
$25,000,000 and a bonded indebtedness of 
$15,000,000. 

Next in size and importance to the Pills- 





By Carroll K. Michener 








bury and Washburn mills in Minneap- 
olis were those of the Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., of which Albert C, Loring was 
manager, the principal stockholders 
being capitalists who were disposed to 
sell. Subscriptions to the securities of 
the United States Flour Milling Co. 
were going very slowly in the market, 
and Mr. McIntyre found himself in a 
difficult position; he needed a first class 
plant in Minneapolis in order to put 
through his plans with his backers and 
the public. 

Mr. Loring had from the beginning 
been opposed to the McIntyre program, 
and its opponents relied upon him to 
see that the Consolidated plants were 
not absorbed, but, owing to the ma- 
neuvers of his associates, he was sud- 
denly placed in a position where, in 
order to save himself from being com- 
pletely frozen out, he was obliged to 
take very prompt and decisive action. 
Necessarily the negotiations were secret 
and quickly consummated, and, as a re- 
sult of them, the Consolidated Mills 
were assimilated by the United States 
Flour Milling Co., and Mr. Loring was 
retained as its local head. The price 
paid for the property was regarded as 
excessive, but by this time Mr. Mc- 
Intyre had become too deeply involved 
to hesitate. 

¥ ¥ 


With the acquirement of this property, 
the efforts of Mr. McIntyre to purchase 
mills ceased; his resources were ex- 
hausted, and he was finding it exceed- 
ingly difficult to finance the plants al- 
ready held. For nearly all of these he 
had paid prices far in excess of their 
market value, having bought lavishly. It 
was evident that the combination would 
be unable to compete with the larger 
outside mills. 

¥ ¥ 


The United States Flour Milling Co. 
had a short life and by no means a mer- 
ry one. Incorporated in April, 1898, 
it went into the hands of receivers in 
February, 1900. <A reorganization was 
finally effected by the bondholders, who 
took possession of the properties. Prac- 
tical autonomy under local management 
was established, and the various plants 
subsequently were operated on this basis, 
with capitalization greatly reduced from 
that originally created. 

Mr. McIntyre did not long continue 
to be interested in the unfortunate com- 
pany which he organized. Retiring 
therefrom, he resumed his stock broker- 
age business in New York. In April, 
1908, his concern failed disastrously, 
with assets estimated at $100,000 and 
liabilities of $1,500,000. He died on 
July 29, 1908. 
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great deal to do with the first and ony 
milling trust’s failure to hatch, By 
that is another story. It was too wel 
told in our 50th Anniversary Number of 
1923 by the late William C. 
need rehearsal here. 
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There are tricks to all trades. Yo 
might have thought of winning wheat 
prizes as an exception, but it isn’t. The 
other day Leo Lindstrom, Sterling, Colo, 
farmer who won the 1943 Pillsbury prix 
for the best bread grain in the Unite 
States, confessed that there are a number 
of little things to do besides sow and 
reap. One thing: you put on your over. 
coat on a hot harvest day and that 
moistens up the palms of your hands, 
Then you rub the hand-picked wheat 
kernels until they're moist and oily, 
In this condition they snuggle down bet- 
ter into their container. Sometimes you 
can put a pound of weight per bushel in. 
to the wheat by doing this simple little 
stunt. Of course you do other grooming 
too. You pour the wheat from one con- 
tainer to another several times, for ex- 
ample, to polish the bran coats. It's 
lot like frizzing the hair of the prize 
cow or braiding the tail of the state fair 
nag. 

. Scientific eatables prescribed in 
Washington diet kitchens are having hard 
going on the hunger fronts of Europe. 
Because Italians wouldn’t inhale dehy: 
drated soups the Army has canceled its 
big orders, leaving a lot of plants some- 
what deflated. Peak production was to 
have reached something like 50,000,000 
Ibs a month. It’s all very irritating to 
the Washington planners of the relief 
menu. Didn’t they call in various 
guinea-pig groups of foreigners from our 
own population to try out the relief 
foods? Sure they did. It’s just too in- 
explicable. 


The group of inductees with whom my 
18-year-old son recently began his mili- 
tary career was addressed by a union 
labor leader who said in effect, in the 
course of a long pep-talk, “When you 
boys get over there in your foxholes | 
want you to remember that we're in the 
trenches on the home front and you 
couldn’t win without us.” Lately this 
very young and inexperienced citizen 
soldier, who unhappily for him will one 


day know more about the peculiar 
relationships of organized labor and 
politics than he does now, has been 


hearing a lot, in between crawling om his 
belly with his face in the mud and his 
tail down to keep out of the machines 
fire, about strikes in war plants. He 
asks me to explain. What, I ask y% 
shall I tell him? 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat secti of M 

Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morgis & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 






















STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
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the High Protein 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
oad 








WAS.O WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘"Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 





New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U. S.A. 
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GOODLANDER MILLS 
MANAGER APPOINTED 


Robert H. Montgomery to Assume New 
Duties June 1—Head Office to 
Be in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Robert H. Mont- 
gomerys for the past three years in the 
sales division of Kansas Flour Mills 
Company, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and manager of Goodlander Mills 
Company, Fort Scott, Kansas, it was 
announced last week by E. P. Mitchell, 
president of the parent organization, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

The new management set-up, giving 
the Goodlander mill its own identity, 
will become effective June 1. The head 
office will continue in Kansas City where 


Robert H. Montgomery 


Mr. Montgomery will shortly move into 
new offices near the affiliated companies. 

Although the Goodlander company, 
which has a daily capacity of 2,400 sacks, 
will specialize in cracker and family 
flours, Mr. Montgomery will continue 
his work with the many bakers he has 
known the several years he has been in 
the milling business. Before joining the 
Kansas Flour Mills Company, Mr. Mont- 
gomery was general manager of Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, IL, and 
before that was general sales manager 
for Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

In addition to its flour milling opera- 
tions, the Fort Scott plant will soon 
be in the mixed feed business, with an 
adjoining building being constructed to 
house the plant. W. H. Cowan is head 
of the feed division for the company. 

Extensive work has been done on the 
Goodlander plant in the last year by its 
Owners. It’ has been reconditioned 
throughout, and machinery has been in- 
stalled enlarging the capacity and mak- 
ing the operation highly efficient, Dale 
Goodrick is superintendent. 


——— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OMAK ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 

Omana, Nes—Omar Mills, Inc., has 
announced promotions of three men in 
the sales department of the milling divi- 
sion. Edward Jacobsen, former district 
salesman, is now district sales manager 
of the Chicago area. District sales man- 
ager at Denver is C. R. Clugston, also 
a former district salesman. A new posi- 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS SEEK MEANS 
TO PRESERVE WARTIME ADVANCES 


Responsibilities to Consumers Stressed at Retail Session Opening 
the Spring Conference in Boston, May 21—John D. 
Dickson Re-Elected President 


tion has been created by the firm, that 
of educational director, and M. D. Ben- 
nett, formerly bulk sales manager of 
the milling division, has been named to 
head the department. Mr. Bennett will 
have charge of the hiring and training of 
sales personnel in the milling division. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FEED GROUP 
LISTS CONVENTION PLANS 


MitwavkeE, W1s.—Speakers of nation- 
al prominence in the feed and grain 
industry will: highlight the convention 
program for the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Central Retail Feed Associa- 
tion to be held at Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, June 5-6, according to Dave K. 
Steenbergh, secretary of the state group. 

The afternoon program on June 5 will 
feature talks by Senator Hugh A. But- 
ler, Omaha grain man and senator from 
Nebraska, and Walter C. Berger, head 
of the feed and livestock branch of the 
Food Production Administration, Wash- 
ington, who will discuss prospects for 
protein concentrates, grain and other 
feed ingredients. Also on the program 
will be Edgar L. Hayek, Albert Lea, 
Minn., of radio station KATE, and 
leader of the Albert Lea postwar com- 
munity planning program, a subject he 
will discuss during his talk; and Larry 
Wherry, Chicago, vice chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council. 

Speakers at the June 6 sessions will 
include Lyman Peck, director of research 
for the McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and past chairman of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s nutrition committee; Walter F. 
Ketterhenry, chairman of the U. S. D. A. 
war board for the state of Wisconsin; 
Walter B. Griem, chief of the feed and 
fertilizer inspection division of the state 
department of agriculture, and Mark 
Thornburg, Des Moines, secretary of the 
Western Grain & Feed Association. 

Meeting in conjunction with the deal- 
ers will be the Salesmen’s Club, which, 
on June 6, will hold its annual “Eye- 
Opener” breakfast at 8 a.m. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RUSSELL-MILLER ANNOUNCES 
PROMOTIONS IN BILLINGS 
Denver, Co.o.—Elmer F. Furrer, who 
has represented the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. at Denver for many years, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Billings mill of the company. His ter- 
ritory will include Montana, Wyoming, 
South Dakota and Idaho. Mr. Furrer 
will also continue his connections in Den- 
ver. E. L. Younggren will assume the 
duties of salesman in the territory out 
of the Billings mill formerly covered by 
Mr. Furrer. 





SECOND MILLION 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. will hold its sec- 
ond annual 1,000,000 club celebra- 
tion in St. Louis June 20-21, enter- 
taining its sales force at the mill and 
also on an all-day boat trip on the 
Mississippi River. The celebration 
is in honor of the sales force which 
each of the last two years has been 
breaking sales records for the com- 
pany. L.C. Chase is vice president 
and manager of the Valier & Spies 
organization. 





Boston, Mass—New England bakers 
at their annual spring conference in 
Boston, May 21-22, voted to appoint a 
committee to study means of preserv- 
ing wartime gains of the baking indus- 


‘try in the period after the war. 


The growing importance of the retail 
bakers’ group in the New England asso- 
ciation was apparent at the spring con- 
ference when the 650 owners, executives 
and sales girls present at the opening 
retail session heard many of their diffi- 
culties discussed. 

Starting immediately on the subject 
window 
of Carol 
Inc., retail vice president of the associ- 


of modern holiday displays, 


Joseph D. Noonan Bakers, 
ation, demonstrated how to build such 
displays, discussing everything from 
types and color of floor cloths through 
placement of merchandise and use of 
seasonal or other pertinent themes. 

He introduced Alice Dowling, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., who advised the girls 
on their attitude toward their public, 
stressing the prewar polite and friendly 
approach in contrast to the frequent 
arrogance of today. She described prac- 
tical ways to speed up service, such as 
numbered tickets for customers. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO CONSUMERS 

Edward J. Warmbier, personnel man- 
ager of Spear & Co., Pittsburgh, also 
pointed out the need for retail bakers, 
as the connecting link with mother’s 
baking, to maintain in wartime the high- 
est possible quality and service based 
on cost in relation to selling price. 
Characterizing this branch of the indus- 
try as the most lucrative and best for 
the effort put into it, Mr. Warmbier 
urged a continual “commercial wooing” 
of the retail public by good merchan- 
dising, advertising in tune. with the 
times, by telling customers why sales- 
girls are few and why changes are made, 
by posting baking schedules and ad- 
vance “specials.” He suggested a wall 
display with numbered products, their 
prices and other information about them, 
arranged so customers could order them 
easily from the sales girls. 

Walter H. Dietz, chief of the bakery 
section, Grain Products Branch, WFA, 
analyzed the prospects for ingredients, 
indicating how recent developments and 
deficiencies in supplies and materials 
will affect retail bakers. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the summer peak in milk 
supplies and urged that stocks be ac- 
cumulated against future decline. He 
urged also that bakers maintain quality 
of products at the highest possible levels. 


POSTWAR ENRICHMENT 

Dr. Marion D. Sweetman, professor 
of home economics, University of Maine, 
discussing bread enrichment in New 
England, felt strongly that this should 
be continued and even possibly increased 
to help low income groups attain nutri- 
tional adequacy, thus, she said, assur- 
ing for wheat products the “role of a 
weapon, not a crutch, against deficiency 
and disease after the war.” 

Ralph D. Ward, chairman, board of 


29 


governors, American Bakers Associa- 
tion, emphasized that bakers must hold 
on to the advantages that have come 
out of the three major war orders af- 
fecting the industry, and see what can 
be done about enrichment through state 
co-operation. The milling and baking 
industries, he said, will support state nu- 
tritionists in their fight for continued 
enrichment and the postwar planning 
committee hopes to be able to make a 
final report on its plans in the fall. 


EMPLOYER-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Straight from the shoulder, pulling 
no punches, Edward Warmbier on the 
second day attempted to give bakers an 
understanding of trade unionism so they 
might learn to pull with labor as a 
partner, not 
Failure to 


against it as an enemy. 
observe the four cardinal 
principles of employee relationship, he 
said, has brought the union movement 
which today is so often feared. These 
he described as, first, need by the em- 
ployee of job security; second, need of 
an opportunity to learn and progress; 
third, need of the incentive of increased 
earnings; and finally, a need by the 
employer of an understanding, not pa- 
ternal, of the employee’s problems. Then, 
he said, relax, overcome pride and prej- 
udice, and accept the union as an eco- 
nomic phenomenon that will help in 
postwar avoidance of depression, and 
form a partnership with the inevitable. 


ASSOCIATION PLANNING 


From the postwar planning discussion, 
led by Robert E. Sullivan, secretary of 
the association, the motion was voted that 
a committee of three be appointed, with 
him as chairman, to find out through 
questionnaires what parts of War Food 
Order No. 1 association members favor 
continuing, and to also determine by 
what legal means the enrichment and 
no-returns clauses could be continued. 
The suggestion was also made that bak- 
ers might try for one year after the 
war ended to operate as they do now, 
holding to the regulations voluntarily. 


Mr. Sullivan’s secretarial report 
showed that the association’s bakery 


membership accounts for 85% of the 
bakery prdéduction of the territory and 
for 73% of the dues of the association. 

John D. Dickson, the president, in his 
report, mentioned particularly the mem- 
bership drive during the year which 
netted 170 new baker members and he 
described the organization of the retail 
division. 

Mr. Dickson, Bay State Bakery, Inc., 
and Carl W. Swanson, Worcester 
(Mass.) Baking Co., were re-elected 
president and vice president. Other 
business included the presentation, by 
William Hefler, of the American Bak- 
ers Foundation plan of increasing its 
endowment fund. 

Past presidents of the association 
were particularly honored at the dinner 
which closed the conference, and _ six 
were present to take a bow when intro- 
duced by Ellis C. Baum, vice president 
of the Continental Baking Co., who was 
master of ceremonies. 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS DISCUSS OPA 


RULINGS, ENRICHMENT AT MEETING 


Herman Fakler and Allan Moore Among Speakers at Twentieth 
Annual Convention in Richmond, May 25-26 — J. H. 
Kivlighan Elected President for Coming Year 


Ricumonp, Va.—Terming it the 
“most interesting milling development in 
20 years,’ Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent, Millers National Federation, told 
those attending the twentieth annual 
convention of the Piedmont Millers As- 
sociation that the enrichment of white 
flour during the past three years has 
been both interesting and instructive to 
the milling industry. The convention 
was held at the Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va., May 25-26, and was, pre- 
sided over by W. A. Henderson, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Fakler said that credit is due to 
the milling industry for the progress in 
the enrichment of white flour and bread. 
He spoke of the decline of flour con- 
sumption, but stated that “with the im- 
petus given to it by enrichment, the 
milling industry can now go forward, 
and the consumption of flour should in- 
crease. In some sections some difficulty 
may be encountered in popularizing en- 
riched flour, but I believe that such dif- 
ficulty can easily be overcome in time.” 

Mr. Fakler reported that the Office 
of Price Administration recognizes the 
serious problems confronting the mill- 
ing industry, and is trying to find an 
answer to them as rapidly as possible. 
However, he advised the millers not to 
expect a solution very rapidly, because 
so many factors have to be taken into 
consideration. 

He urged all manufacturers of flour to 
register for the subsidy, stating that all 
flour mills are entitled to it. He ad- 
vised them to get a copy of the registra- 
tion and file their application immediate- 
ly. 

Mr. Fakler 
telling of the plans of the milling in- 
dustry for the postwar period. He 
stated that the Millers National Federa- 
tion has appointed a planning committee 
to help individual millers and the in- 


closed his remarks by 


dustry as a whole to provide jobs for 
returning veterans and to aid in restor- 
ing the industry to normal. 

Following Mr. Fakler, Allan Moore, 
chief of the flour section of the Office 
of Price Administration, spoke on the 
work of the OPA and the advantages 
of price control. In speaking of flour 
regulations, Mr. Moore said, “crop con- 
ditions and trade conditions change and 
so the flour regulation should change. 
We want suggestions from the millers 
as to how these changes should be made. 
Obviously, the only way these regulations 
can work is for everyone to comply. 
OPA’s policy is toward 98% compliance 
and 2% enforcement.” 

Mr. Moore urged the millers to co- 
operate and consult with their local 
OPA offices when problems arose. At 
the close of his talk, he answered ques- 
tions. 

E. B. Graeber, Worcester Salt Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., on behalf of the Pied- 
mont Allied Association, then introduced 
Jennings Randolph, Congressman from 
West Virginia. Representative Randolph 
stated that the businessman and the pub- 


lic are deeply concerned over economic 
present time, and he 


trends at the 





urged his hearers to “get down to sin- 
cerity in your problems.” 

Stating that he was “working for the 
emancipation of free enterprise,” Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation, concluded the morning session 
by saying that “OPA has ignored the 
basic principle of equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.”’ He dis- 
cussed grain markets, ceilings, the pos- 
sible allocation of grain and the necessity 
for boards of appeal. 

The golf tournament, sponsored by the 
Piedmont Allied Association, which was 
held in the afternoon was won by Clyde 
Greene, Allen Milling Co., Wadesboro, 
N. C. In the evening all millers attend- 
ing the convention were again the guests 
of the Allied Association at a banquet 
and floor show. 

W. R. Sutherland, Laurinburg (N. C.) 
Milling Co., opened the convention ses- 
sion on May 26. He told of the out- 
look for local wheat in his section, stat- 
ing that the grain crop this year is 
better than usual, and with a continued 
good season the harvest should be above 
His remarks were followed by 
a general discussion of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat, wheat corn and corn 
meal. : 


average. 


The second morning speaker was Karl 
Sherrill, Statesville, N. C., who spoke on 
the credit situation. He urged the mill- 
ers to use common sense in extending 
credit, and advised a tightening up, say- 
ing that many millers have been too lax 
in their credit policy in the past. 

M. A. Briggs, one of the Piedmont 
representatives on the board of directors 
of the Millers National Federation, com- 
mented on the recent Federation con- 
vention in Chicago. He told of the ef- 
forts made to iron out the inequalities 
of the subsidy to the soft wheat miller. 
He stated that the OPA now has a pro- 
posal submitted by the Federation com- 
mittee to remedy this situation. 

Mr. Briggs said that he believed that 
the decimal weight on packages now 
used by the flour industry should be 
continued, and he asked millers to try to 
obtain legislation in their states for its 
continuation. The Piedmont Association, 
following a motion, placed itself on rec- 
ord as favoring the use of decimal weight 
on packages. 

Speaking on enrichment, Mr. Briggs 
said, “enrichment has selling attributes 
which have certain advantages, and it 
looks as though enrichment has come to 
stay.” He said that enrichment has 
helped the family flour trade, but that 
it was not accepted with enthusiasm by 
the millers in general. He added that 
most millers are not as aggressive as 
they should be in pushing the sale of 
enriched products. 

Giles H. Vaden, Galveston Mills, 
Gretna, Va. speaking on “Forcing 
Clears with Feed Purchases,” told of 
the hardships suffered by millers in the 
Piedmont area as a result of the prac- 
tice of forcing flour sales with feeds, 
“not only from the standpoint of the loss 
of our own flour sales, but also from 
the fact that millfeeds are costing us 


more than the ceiling price.’ We either 
have to mix the flour in feed and thereby 
sustain a loss or we have to sell the 
flour for less than it cost, and take our 
loss. 

The concluding convention speaker 
was J. H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va., who spoke on “The 
Revision of Milling Costs.” “It is up 
to the individual mill owner, mill presi- 
dent or mill manager to show a profit 
at the end of the year,” he said. “It is 
up to you to use your common sense 
diligently which embraces revision of 
milling costs to meet the situation in 
order that you show a profit.” 

The convention closed with the instal- 
lation of officers for the coming year. 
J. H. Kivlighan was chosen president, 
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W. R. Sutherland first vice president 
and H. O. Horton, Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, second vice president. S. F. Poin- 
dexter was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer.’ Elected to the board of dij- 
rectors to serve for three years were: 
M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Mark W. Buyck, St. Mat- 
thews (S. C.) Milling Co., and H. 0, 
Horton. 

Officers elected by the Piedmont Al- 
lied Association were as follows: presi- 
dent, John B. Trotter, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; first vice 
president, J. Van Buskirk, Worcester 
Salt Co., Norfolk, Va; second vice presi- 
dent, Oneil Howell, Bemis Bro. Bag Co, 
Charlotte, and secretary-treasurer, R. §. 
Bostick, Worcester Salt Co., Charlotte. 





| Text of Flour Ceiling Revision 








CHANGE of maximum flour prices 

of soft wheat flours and flour for 
export is contained in a revision of MPR 
296, issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, June 1, 1944. 


Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 296 is amended in the following re- 
spects: 

1.—Section 1 is amended to read as 
follows: 


Section 1. Maximum prices for flour. from 
wheat, semolina and farina. Regardless of 
any conract, agreement or other obligation, 
no person shall sell or deliver, or agree, 
offer, solicit or attempt to sell or deliver, 
and no person shall in the course of trade 
or business buy or receive any flour from 
wheat, semolina or farina at prices higher 
than the maximum prices permitted by 
appendix A hereof: Provided, that any con- 
tract entered into while the original Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 296 was in effect 
may be performed according to its terms 
if each contract complies with the provi- 
sions of said original Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 296 and further provided that any 
contract entered into prior to June 1, 1944, 
may be performed according to its terms, 
notwithstanding the changes in maximum 
prices specified by amendment No. 3, is- 
sued June 1, 1944, if such contract com- 
plies with the maximum prices established 
prior to June 1, 1944, and with all of the 
other provisions of Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 296. 


2.—Section 16 (A) (6) is amended to 
read as follows: 


(6) “Flour from wheat’? means: (I) Any 
product of the milling of wheat, other than 
durum wheat, whose ash content is. not 
more than the sum of 1-20 of the per cent of 
protein therein calculated to a moisture- 
free basis and 0.35, including granular flour 
used in the distillation of alcohol, except 
that farina shall not be deemed to be flour 
from wheat, (II) any product of the milling 
of durum wheat whose ash content calcu- 
lated to a moisture-free basis. is not more 
than 1.5%, except that semolina shall not 
be deemed to be a flour from wheat, (III) 
whole wheat flour, crushed wheat and 
cracked wheat used for human consumption, 
(IV) whole durum wheat flour, (V) blends 
of the foregoing flours from wheat. 
“Bleached,” “‘bromated,’”’ “enriched,’’ ‘“phos- 
phated” and “self-rising’’ flours shall be 
considered flour and, in determining wheth- 
er the ash content of such flours complies 
with ash requirements as set forth herein, 
allowances shall be made for the increase 
in the ash content resulting from the addi- 
tion of the bleaching, bromating, enrich- 
ing, phosphating and self-rising ingredients. 


8.—Appendix A I (A) 1, 2 and 8 are 
amended to read as follows: 


1. At destinations in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory including destinations in 
Kentucky as covered by Central Freight As- 
sociation freight tariff No. 535 series, also 
Paducah, Ky., and at destinations in Ken- 
tucky, and at destinations in trunk line and 
New England territories as covered by Trunk 
Line Freight Tariff No. 245 series and in- 
cluding destinations on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad west of Ashland, Ky., to 
Preston, Ky., inclusive, and destinations in 
Kentucky on the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way south of Catlettsburg, Ky., the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $3.34 cwt, for such 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or 
less and $3.54 cwt for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13.5%, plus the 
charge at the domestic carload proportional 
all-rail rate from Minneapolis to the des- 
tination, applicable on traffic from North- 
west territory. 

2. At destinations in Southeastern Freight 
Association territory and in Carolina rate 


territory, as covered by Southeastern and 
Carolina Grain Tariff No. 94 series, but not 
including destinations in Kentucky covered 
by said tariff, the maximum prices shall 
be $3.31 cwt for flour with a -protein content 
of 13.5% and less and $3.38 cwt for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%, plus the charge at the domestic 
carload proportional all-rail rate from Kan- 
sas City to Louisville or Cincinnati for be- 
yond, and plus the charge at the domestic 
carload proportional all-rail rate from Louis- 
ville er from Cincinnati to the destination, 
applicable on billing originating in Ohio 
and Indiana, whichever is lower. 

3. At destinations in Mississippi Valley 
territory as covered by Mississippi Valley 
Grain Tariff No. 133 series, except those 
in Louisiana, also at destinations in Ken- 
tucky, except those covered in paragraph 1, 
the maximum prices shall be $3.31 ewt for 
such flour with a content of 13.5% protein 
or less and $3.38 cwt for such flour with 
a protein greater than 13.5%, plus the 
charge at the lowest domestic carload pro- 
portional all-rail rate from Kansas City, 
Mo., to the destination. 


4.—Appendix A III. (B) is amended 
to read as follows: 


(B). At destinations in the following 
states: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, the maximum prices 
for cake flour and other soft wheat bakary 
flour shall be $4.42 cwt for cake flour, $3.75 
ewt for other soft wheat bakery flour with 
an ash content of .41% or less, and $3.52 
ewt for other soft wheat bakery flour with 
an ash content greater than .41%, plus such 
one of the following rail charges as results 
in the lowest delivered prices: (I) the low- 
est carload proportional rail rate from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cairo, Ill., or Evansville, Ind., 
to the destination, or (II) the lowest car- 
load proportional rail rate from Louisville, 
Ky., or Cincinnati, Ohio, to the destination, 
applicable on billing originating in Ohio 
and Indiana. 


5.—Appendix A III (A) (II) and 
(III) are amended to read as follows: 


(II) For flour milled in the states of 
California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho (south of 
the southern boundary of Idaho County), 
Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, the 
maximum prices’ shall be $3.50 cwt 
for cake flour and $3 cwt for other soft 
wheat bakery flour, plus the charge at the 
lowest flat carload rail rate from Ogden, 
Utah, to the destination. 

(III) For flour milled in any state other 
than those mentioned in sub-paragraphs 


(I) and (II) hereof, the maximum prices 
shall be $4.67 cwt for cake flour and $4 
for other soft wheat bakery flour with an 
ash content of .41% or less, and $3.77 cwt 
for other soft wheat bakery flour with an 
ash content greater than .41%, less the 
charge at the lowest flat domestic carload 


rail rate from the milling point to New 
York City, plus the charge at the lowest 


flat domestic carload rail rate from the 
milling point to the destination: PROVIDED 
that, at or within 25 miles of the milling 


point the maximum price for carload quan- 
tities shall be the price obtained by _de- 
ducting the transportation charge to New 
York City as directed in this sub-para- 
graph (III) and then adding 10c cwt. 


6.—Appendix A V is amended to read 
as follows: 


Vv. Maximum prices for family flours in 
carload quantities, packed in 100-lb sacks 
delivered at specified destinations. = 
maximum prices for family flour in carload 
quantities, packed in 100-Ib cotton sacks 
delivered at destinations in the various 


states and the District of Columbia, shall 

be as follows: ; 

cwt 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia .....-- ‘o 
TENNESSEE 2... cers eseereceessesenere? . 

Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 4.87 

South Carolina, Florida ....++++-:: 198 
North Carolina ...ceceeserseecrere’ . 
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fe “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR Buyine “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















J. M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
& * 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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7—Appendix A VI (I) is amended 
to read as follows: 


(1) When packed 12 2%-lb packages or 
24 1%-lb packages to the case, $2.73 per 
case. When packed in cases of other sizes 
the maximum price shall be determined 
by dividing $2.75 by 12 when pricing 2%-lb 
packages and by 24 when pricing 1%-lb 
packages and multiplying the applicable re- 
sult by the number of packages packed 
in the case. 


8.—Appendix A XII is amended to 
read as follows: 


XII. Maximum prices applicable to ex- 
port sales and sales to exporters. Maxi- 
mum prices applicable to export sales shall 
be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the second revised maximum ex- 
port price regulation No. 8. For the pur- 
poses of that regulation the applicable 
maximum basic domestic price for export 
sales or for sales to exporter and U. S. 
procurement agencies shall be as follows: 

(A) The maximum price for the sale of 
any family flour packed in 100-lb cotton 
sacks, in carload quantities, delivered ship- 
side at any Gulf or Atlantic port for 
exportation outside of the continental United 
States shall be $6.21 cwt, plus the charge 
at the shipside export all-rail proportional 
ecarload rate, or shipside domestic all-rail 
proportional carload rate, whichever is low- 


er, from Minneapolis, Minn, to the port of 
export. 

(B) The maximum price for the sale 
of any bakery flour packed 100-lb cotton 
sacks in carload quantities, delivered ship- 
side at any Gulf or Atlantic port for ex- 
portation outside of the continental United 


States, shall be $3.34 cwt for such bakery 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or 
less and $3.54 cwt for such bakery flour 
with a protein content greater than 13.5%, 
plus the charge at the shipside export all 


rail proportional carload rate or the ship- 
side domestic all-rail proportional carload 
rate, whichever is lower, from Minneapolis, 


Minn, to the port of export. 

(C) The maximum price for the sale of 
any cake flour or other soft wheat bakery 
flour packed in 100-lb cotton sacks, in car- 
load quantities, delivered shipside at any 
Gulf or Atlantic port for exportation out- 
side of the continental United States, shall 
be $4.44 cwt for cake flour and $3.77 for 
other soft wheat flour with an ash content 
of .41% or less and $3.54 cwt for other 
soft wheat bakery flour with an ash con- 
tent greater than .41%, plus the charge at 
the shipside export all-rail proportional 
carload rate or the shipside domestic all- 
rail proportionate carload rate, whichever 
is lower, from St. Louis, Mo., to the port of 
export. 

(D) The maximum price for the 
of any family or cake flour packed in 
lb cotton sacks in carload quantities de- 
livered shipside at any Pacific coast port 
for exportation outside of the continental 
United States shall be $3.82 cwt for family 
flour and $3.67 cwt for cake flour, plus 
the charge at the shipside export all-rail 
flat carload rate or the shipside domestic 
all-rail flat carload rate, whichever is lower, 
from Spokane, Wash., to the Pacific Coast 
port of export. 

(E) The maximum price for the sale of 
any bakery flour packed in 100-lb cotton 
sacks, in carload quantities, delivered ship- 
side at any Pacific coast port for exporta- 
tion outside of the continental United States, 
shall be $2.77 cwt for bakery flour with a 
protein content of less than 10.0%, $3.06 
ewt for bakery flour with a protein content 
of 10.0% or greater but less than 13.5% 
and $3.26 cwt for bakery flour with a pro- 
tein content of 13.5% or greater, plus the 
charge at the shipside export all-rail fiat 
carload rate or shipside domestic all-rail flat 
ecarload rate, whichever is lower, from Spo- 
kane, Wash., to the Pacific Coast port of ex- 


sale 
100- 


port. 
(F) The maximum price for the sale 
of any semolina or durum flour in carload 


quantities in buyer’s 100-lb sacks, delivered 
shipside at any port for exportation outside 
of the continental United States, shall be 
the appropriate maximum price specified 
in appendix A IV, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
plus, in the case of shipside deliveries at 
any Gulf or Atlantic port, the charge at the 
shipside export all-rail proportional carload 
rate or the _ shipside domestic all-rail 
proportional carload rate, whichever is low- 
er, from Minneapolis, Minn., to the port of 
export, and, in the case of shipside deliv- 
eries at any Pacific Coast port the charge 
at the lowest carload transit ‘balance rail 
rate from Minneapolis, Minn., to the des- 
tination payable on billing with a paid-in 
rate of l4c cwt. 

(G) The maximum price for the sale of 
any family cake flour, family whole wheat 
flour or family farina, enriched or unen- 
riched at any port for exportation outside 
of the continental United States, shall be 
the appropriate maximum price specified in 
appendix A VI. 

(H) The maximum prices for bakery pat- 
ent flours, farina (except family farina), 
enriched flour and farina (except family 
farina), and self-rising flour shall be de- 
termined by adding the applicable amount 
set forth in appendix A VII to the appro- 
priate maximum price at the port of export 
as set forth in this section. 

(I) When the flour from wheat or farina 
is delivered in buyers’ sacks or when con- 
tainers other than cotton sacks are used, 
the foregoing maximum prices shall be ad- 
justed as provided in appendix A VIII. 

(J) All maximum prices herein set forth 
on a cwt basis may be converted to maxi- 


mum prices per barrel as_ provided in 
appendix A XVI. 
This amendment shall become effective 


June 1, 1944. 
Issued this Ist day of June, 1944. 
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Miss Doris L. Bemmels 
. . at Panama for Red Cross .. 


Miss Doris L. Bemmels, of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, is stationed in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. She is the daughter of 
A. G. Bemmels, Minneapolis flour broker, 
and worked in her father’s office 
before joining the secretarial staff of the 
Red Cross. 

His first birthday in the navy was cele- 
brated by Ens. W. J. Bunt when he be- 
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Ens. W. J. Bunt 


. . birthday congratulations . 


came 22 years old on May 22. Ens. 
Bunt, who received his commission in the 
navy after attending the Midshipman’s 
School at Columbia University, New 
York, recently stopped off at Dodge City, 
Kansas, to visit his parents and then 
went on to San Francisco. His father, 
W. S. Bunt, is manager of the Dodge 
City Flour Mills. 





MostTLy PERSONAL - 





ADVERTISING HEAD 

Hanford Main, president of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., has announced the 
promotion of Gene Flack to director of 
advertising. He will continue as trade 
relations counsel of the organization. 
William J. Hullstrung has been made 
sales promotion manager and Harold L. 
DeBenham manager of the general sales 
department. 


OMAHA VISITORS 


Recent Omaha Grain Exchange visi- 
tors include Roy McKenna and Burgess 
Brown, Norris Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., W. T. Greely, Greely Elevator Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., and Thomas McEI- 
wain, Farmers Cereal Co-op Co., Sloan, 
Towa. 


ATTENDS MEETING 

K. P. Aitken, vice president and man- 
ager of Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, re- 
turned from a short trip to Houston, 
Texas, last week, stopping at Oklahoma 
City on the way to take in the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers Asso- 
ciation. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRIP 


Arthur F. G. Raikes, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, is traveling through the 
Southwest with Mrs. Raikes visiting 
millers and other friends in Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita and many other 
towns. They will return to St. Louis 
about June 4. 


APPRECIATION 


J. S. Hargett, president of the South- 
western Division of General Mills, Inc., 
was reminded of his tenth anniversary 
as a resident of Oklahoma City last week 
when millers at the Oklahoma Millers 
Association gave him a hand to show 


appreciation for his work with them dur- 
ing that time. May 28 marked 10 years 
in his present capacity with the com- 


pany. 


COMMANDER 

William B. Raymond, of Minneapolis, 
manager of the western sales department 
of Standard Milling Co., was elected 
sixth lieutenant commander of the Shrine 
Legion of Honor at the annual conven- 
tion of the organization last week. This 
places Mr. Raymond in line to become 
national commander of the group, which 
is made up of Shriners who are vet- 
erans of World War I. 


AROUND NEW YORK 

Seen around the New York Produce 
Exchange during the week were F. S. 
Birkenmeyer, vice president at Buffalo, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Otto Bresky, Seaboard Flour 
Co., Boston, with Sydney Teicher and 
A. Witt, of Kansas City, the guest of 
George Silver. 


ABUNDANT HARVEST 

J. L. Welsh, president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association, 
returning from the Southwest where he 
attended a series of state grain dealers 
association conventions, said that terri- 
tory is on the eve “of an abundant har- 
vest.” Mr. Welsh said the anticipated 
yield of 100,000,000 bus of sorghum 
crops in Texas will be exceeded. This 
crop -shows a 25 to 30% increase, he 
declared. 


NASHVILLE REGISTER 

Claude Carter and Henry Glade of 
the Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala; 
James Mulroy, general manager of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Ill; 





W. F. Montfort of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Ray Moran 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co.’s Mem- 
phis, Tenn., branch, and Jim Chisholm, 
southern sales manager for the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., Atlanta; Ga., 
were recent visitors in Nashville, where 
they called on the flour trade. 


LOUISIANA TRIP 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
executive for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., accompanied by 
A. C. Strong of the sales department 
in charge of Oklahoma sales, is making 
a trip through Louisiana. 


IN EVANGELINE COUNTRY 

Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, assist- 
ant director of sales for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., made a trip to: visit the Louis- 
iana trade. 


TRADE VISIT 

David Johnson, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
left for a visit with the trade in Mobile 
and other southeastern points. 


ST. LOUIS VISIT 

Ed M. Peek, Pittsburgh representative 
of the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
was in St. Louis last week visiting the 
mill’s office. 


ATTENDS CONVENTION 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, attended the flour 
distributors’ convention held at Cleveland 
last week. 


MILL VISIT 

George J. Stover, of the Pittsburgh 
office of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., is 
visiting the mill at New Ulm, Minn., en 
route home from the bakers’ conference 
in Chicago. 


BACK FROM BUFFALO 


James Haffenberg, New York flour 


broker, has returned from a_ several 


days’ business trip to Buffalo. 


BACK AT WORK 

J. H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, is again working almost full 
time at his office. 


RESIGNS 

Ann M. Patterson has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Associated Bakers of Illi- 
nois. She served as secretary after W. 
C. Mack became associated with the 
Washington office of the American Bak- 
ers Association. Miss Patterson has 
done an exceptionally fine job for the 
state association and best wishes of her 
many friends go with her in her new 
field of endeavor. Miss Patterson will 
remain in the baking industry and will 
announce her plans soon. 


GOOD NEWS AND BAD 

A third baby girl has entered the fam- 
ily circle of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Krueger. The child was born May 18, 
The Krueger family favors monosyllabic 
names and plans to call the young lady 
Ann. At the Millers National Federa- 
tion office in Washington Mr. Krueger 
smiled broadly and with obvious pleasure 
in breaking the news. However, his 
gaiety was dimmed somewhat when he 
related that the Krueger maid had de- 
parted, leaving him with the housekeep- 
ing burden. He acknowledged that the 
industrious assistance of the other young 
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Krueger ladies, aged 8 and 11,- cop. 
siderably helped in the domestic chores, 


ON NAM COMMITTEE 

H.. J.. Pattridge, president and treas. 
urer of the Miller Publishing Co., Mip. 
neapolis, has accepted membership op 
the “government spending” committee 
of the National Association of Many. 
facturers, Robert. Gaylord, NAM presi- 
dent, announces. 


VACATION 

William G. Kellogg, vice president 
Bunge Elevator Corp., and manager of 
the Kellogg Milling Co., Minneapolis anq 
St. Paul, left on May 24, by plane 
for Jacksonville, Fla., for a few weeks 
rest and to visit his son stationed there. 


eS - *®% 2 # x 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


42 2-2 *& 


Naval Lt. William F. Krantz, son of 
Frank J. Krantz, general traffic manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was rescued from an island in 
the Southwest Pacific recently five 
months after his torpedo bomber was 
shot down Nov. 11. He and his crew 
were afloat on +a rubber raft for several 
days and were six days without food. 
They were cared for by friendly natives 
on the island. 








* 

Ens. Bernard Evers, Jr., USNR Air 
Corps, has been visiting his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Evers, in Nashville. 
Ens. Evers received his commission re- 
cently at Pensacola, Fla., and will be 
stationed at Cecil Field, Jacksonville. 
Mr. Evers is president of the American 
Bread Co. 

* 

Gomer H. Lague, manager of the 
Graden Flour Mill, Durango, Colo., and 
publisher of the company newspaper, 
Graden’s Grister, reported May 28 for 
induction into the United States Marine 
Corps. 

* 

P.f.c. Mark C. Quinn, formerly em- 
ployed at the Beacon Milling Co., Cayu- 
ga, N. Y., is now stationed at Sheppard 
Field, Texas. His father, Ray Quinn, 
is one of Beacon’s oldest employees in 
point of service. 

* 

E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis mill machin- 
ery salesman, has been notified by the 
War Department that his son, Lt. 
Robert M. Dalby, co-pilot on a B-17, has 
been missing in action over Germany 
since May 13. 

* 

Thomas Anderson Becker, son of 
Frank Becker of the Standard Baking 
Co., Nashville, is in training with the 
navy at Camp Peary, Va. He was con- 
nected with his father in the baking 
business before entering the nav) 

* 

Lt. Robert D. Henderson received the 
coveted silver wings of an army air 
corps pilot at Stockton Field on May 
23. Before enlisting in the air corps, 
he was associated with the Chicago 
plant of the Arcady Farms Milling Co. 
Lt. Henderson, who attended Purdue 
University, is the son-in-law of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Gilbert P. Lane. Mr. Lane was 
president of the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents in 1942-43. 

* 

“From now on it’s sir,” read a wire 
received by happy Paul T. Jackson, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Millers Asso- 
ciation, last week from his son, who be- 
came Lt. Paul T, Jackson at Moore 
Field, Mission, Texas, May 23. The new 
officer is a flyer. 








QpITUARY v v 


URS. H. L. BEECHER 

Mrs. H. L. Beecher, widow of the 
late president of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co, New Ulm, Minn., died May 27. 
Mrs. Beecher was stricken with paralysis 
on March 18 in California, where she 
had gone to spend the winter, and had 
been in a Coma ever since. Funeral 
services were held from the Congrega- 
tional Church in New Ulm, May 29. 
She is survived by three sons, Sherburn, 
Douglas and James, the two former be- 
ing connected with the sales department 
of the Eagle company, and the latter 
with the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


JOHN B. TURNBULL 

John B. Turnbull, 79, operator of the 
Rockdale (Wis.) Flour Mills, which he 
had been associated with since March, 
1895, and owner since 1916, died at his 
home May 15 following a short illness of 
pneumonia. His death occurred two 
weeks after that of his son, Ronald, who 
died of injuries received while at work 
in the mill of which he had been part 
owner with his father since 1921. The 
mill is one of the oldest in Wisconsin, 
having been founded in 1847. 


W. BOEHM 

W. Boehm, 86, who for 62 years owned 
the W. Boehm Macaroni Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, died after two days’ illness at his 
home. He is survived by four daughters 
and five sons, five of whom are active 
in management of the plant, Bernard, 
owner and manager; Wendling, mainte- 
nance manager; Albert, production man- 
ager; Edith, office manager, and Mrs. 
Elsie Cohen, supervisor of girl employees. 


REUBEN S. SELIGMANN 

Reuben S. Seligmann, manager of the 
four jobbing firm of Albert Seligmann 
& Sons, dropped dead suddenly from a 
heart attack, May 24. All of his busi- 
ness life he had been connected with 
the flour firm established by his father 
about 75 years ago. His brother, Louis 
W. Seligmann, also a partner in the 
firm, survives him. 


ALBIN HAASE 

Albin Haase, assistant sales manager 
for the National Biscuit Co., died re- 
cently in Frederick, Md., aged 56, of 
‘ cerebral hemorrhage. He had been 
‘sociated with the company for 80 years 
and was well known in wholesale and 
retail grocery circles, 

LOUIS GORDON 


Louis Gordon, 66, president of the 
United Baking Co., Pittsburgh, died at 
his home recently, He is survived by 
his wife, three daughters and two sons. 
CHARLES SCHNEIDER 

Charles Schneider, 68, retired man- 
= of the grain department of Maney 
“iting Co., Omaha, died recently. A 
tive of Towa, Mr, Schneider was as- 
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sociated with the Duff Grain Co., Ne- 
braska City, Neb., before coming to 
Omaha in 1925. 


MRS. LEONARD P. KENNEY 


Mrs. Leonard P. Kenney, 39, wife of 
the Milwaukee district manager of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, died May 16. Mrs. Kenney is 
survived by her husband and _ three 
daughters. 


DONALD McPHERSON 


Donald McPherson, 81, founder and 
former president of the Tacoma Bakers 
Association and an associate of the Fed- 
eral Bakery Co., died in Tacoma, Wash., 
recently. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB OUTING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual spring out- 
ing and dinner of the St. Louis Grain 
Club was held at Norwood Hills Coun- 
try Club May 23, with the afternoon 
devoted to golf. Before dinner all pres- 
ent stood in silence for one minute in 
memory of J. M. Fuller, president, who 
passed away March 25, and Ward 
Brown, member and a former president, 
who died April 9. Seven new members 
were added to the roster. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEA Resists Demands 
To Stock Additional 
Food for Relief Need 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Officials of the 
procurement division of the War Food 
Administration continue to resist de- 
mands that additional food stocks be 
acquired to meet the needs for food for 
liberated counties, Ralph W. Olmstead, 
procurement chief for WFA, said at a 
joint session of the board of directors 
of the National Canners Association and 
officials of state canners 
here May 25. 

The present WFA food inventory of 
$500,000,000 represents a working inven- 
tory, Mr. Omstead stated, adding that it 
will be disposed of in a manner de- 
signed to create the least disturbance 
to private trade. Safeguards will be 
established to prevent a _ recurrence 
of conditions which existed following 
World War I when surplus overseas 
stocks were given to foreign nations only 
to be dumped later on American markets 
at cut-rate prices. 

Surplus stocks would first be offered 
for resale to the original vendors and 
then to others in the trade, Lee Mar- 
shall, director, Office of Distribution, 
WFEA, stated. Mr. Olmstead said that 
food brokers had been suggested as 
appropriate agents for disposal of sur- 
plus government stocks. Brokers would 
be used, he said, when it appeared that 
channel would be the most advantageous. 
He added they will not be commissioned 
to dispose of canned goods surpluses. 











associations 
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JESS B. SMITH TO SPEAK 
AT SAFETY CONGRESS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, will be chairman of the 
meeting on explosion hazards at the 
Central States Safety Congress June 8. 
The meeting will be at 9:45 am. with 
Hylton R. Brown, senior engineer of 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
discussing and demonstrating the sub- 
ject, 











“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Coast To Coast Grain Service 
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INCORPORATED 
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DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Although there is definitely 
more interest by buyers in markets now, 
interest can almost be classed as ‘“‘academ- 
ic,’ for actual buying is not heavy. As 
market declines, bakers watching chance 
to book to advantage and since millers 
are not eager to cover wheat requirements 
at present basis, bakers apparently not 
ready to book. Sales 51% of capacity last 
week, compared with 60% previous week, 
28% year ago. 

Softening of wheat market and news 
that mast millers are in a position where 
they can get through to new crop without 
running out of wheat have a _ tendency 
to slow down trade. However, traditional 
booking seasen is just ahead and since 
subsidy is adjusted to wheat values from 
month to month, and there can be no 
great saving to buyer in immediate fu- 
ture because of that, actual booking may 
get under way before long—possibly before 
millers are entirely willing to book because 
of uncertainty of new wheat values. 

Family business fair; other trade light. 
Clears cheap and in great abundance in some 
mills, but certain varieties, such as high 
proteins, rather hard to find. 

Quotations May 27: established brands of 
family flour $3.90@4, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.25, standard patent $3.20, straight 
grade $3.15, first clears $2.55@2.70, second 
clears $2.40@2.55, low grade $2.35@2.50. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 1 quiet, 9 slow and 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Considerable improve- 
ment in sales which ranged 50@150%, 
averaging 78, compared to 40 last week. 
Bakers took 85% of all bookings, family 
trade 15%. Further decline in operations, 
averaging 58 compared to 65 previous week. 
Prices firm, closed unchanged. Quotations 
May 27: hard wheat short patent flour 
$4.10@4.66, soft wheat short patent flour 
$4.10@4.66, standard patent $4@4.46, bak- 
ers short patent $3.75, bakers standard 
3.65. 


Business back to very quiet side 
after spurt in previous week. Sales ranged 
20 to 385% of capacity, mainly composed 
of orders over 2,000 sacks. Inquiries light, 
no appreciable volume _ booked. Bakery 
grades accounted for bulk of grind, family 
trade not much in evidence. Shipping di- 
rections slowing down, all mills pressing 


Omaha; 


for instructions. Quotations May 27: fancy 
family short patent $3.50@4.03, standard 
patents $3.40@3.50, bakery short patents 
$3.36@3.50, high protein clears $3.10@3.19, 
fancy first clears $2.75@3.10, low grade 
clears $2.50@2.80. 

Wichita: Sales from 10 to 50%, direc- 


tions good. Because of lack of labor mills 


operating from 70 to 90%. 

Hutchinson: Business dormant, little in- 
quiry; few sales. Trade shows signs of 
restlessness. Shipping directions moderately 
easy. Bookings continue well below ceil- 
ings. 

Salina: Demand continues slow with only 
scattered bookings. Shipping directions 
good. 

Texas: Some mills picked up some bak- 


er’s business putting their sales up to 35 
or 40% of capacity, but in general sales 
limited strictly to family, volume 20 or 
25% of capacity. Some mills operating at 
full capacity, in most cases rate of opera- 
tions off a little averaging 70 to 75%. 
Backlog continues to show decreasing ten- 
dency. Prices unchanged. Quotations May 
27: extra high, patent 50’s $4.15@4.30, 
high patent $3.90@4.05; standard bakers, 
under 44% ash, 100’s $3.52 (ceiling); first 
clears, 100’s $3@3.10, all del. TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Talk of lowering wheat sub- 
sidy inducing some buyers to take hold. 
One sale of 50,000 sacks last week, some of 


10,000 sacks each. This, with little army 
buying, brought sales last week by spring 
wheat units up to 61% of capacity, com- 





43% week earlier, and 48% 
General inquiry very light. Buy- 


pared with 
year ago. 


ers overbought earlier in crop year, many 
now paying carrying charges; this and 
ceilings, make them indifferent about fu- 


ture needs, Ceilings, however, no longer 
make price; new business obtainable only 
when millers accept bids that show lowest 
net to them on crop; even government busi- 
ness placed only at well under ceilings. 
No life whatever to family flour trade, 
shipping directions on all classes of busi- 
ness very slow. 

Quotations May 29: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 
wheat $3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Rather 
slim picking; with bids below costs, new 
bookings very light; shipping directions 
hard to obtain, production down propor- 
tionately; urgent demand for millfeed, but 
supplies entirely inadequate. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Sales light; some report slight 
improvement in demand. Buying still con- 
fined to small lots despite some attractive 
prices. Shipping directions fair. Family 
demand continues dull, deliveries fair. Quo- 
tations May 27: spring top patent $3.42@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.32@3.47, first clear 


Chicago: 


$2.75@3.45, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short $3.42@3.57, 95% 
patent $3.32@3.47, first clear $2.60@3.20; 


soft winter short patent $4.06@4.72, stand- 
ard patent’ $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.25 
@ 3.60. 


St. Louis: 
Several large 
some scattered 
placed on books. 
days. Clears demand 
Prices some better. 
very little buying. 
ing developments of 


Slight improvement in sales. 
parcels sold to bakers, also 
car lots to family trade 

Shipment prompt to 120 

greatly improved. 
Small bakers doing 
Trade generally await- 
coming crop. Speci- 
fications show increase. Quotations May 27: 
soft wheat baker patent (ceiling price) 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily soft wheat short patent $4.29, straight 
and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
wheat baker patent (ceiling price) $3.53, 
family short patent $3.68@3.94, straight 
and 95% $3.43, first clear $2.68@3.06; 
spring wheat baker short patent $3.53, 
straight $3.43. 

Toledo; Sales _ slow, 
change for the better. With much im- 
proved outlook for next crop of wheat 
and wheat market showing signs of weak- 


not showing any 


ness, buyers stalling along with anticipa- 
tion that they may buy flour at lower 
levels. All buying of fill-in character to 
carry along until new crop. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Situation unchanged. A few 


large scale sales to chain bakers; on whole 
business quiet, trade marking time, wait- 
ing developments from crops, also fairly 
well fortified with present bookings. Di- 
rections fair; production well below levels 
of opening months of year with resultant 
distress to buyers of mill by-products. 
First clears in fair demand. Foreign trade 
routine. Quotations May 27: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.20; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft 
winter short patent $4.13, first clear $4.08. 

New York: Business dull, sales continue 
slow. Only business, scattered cars, usu- 
ally at discount or lower end price range; 
nothing in current market to attract buy- 
ers. Some inquiries for new crop Kansas 
and cake grades, but uncertain if sales 
have been closed. Differential on spring 
high glutens stronger, spread of 30c indi- 
cated from some mills, but as little as 
3@5c comes from certain southwestern 
plants. Northwest clears not far below 
patents, Kansas showing more normal dif- 
ferential. Unconfirmed offers of new crop 
eastern cake at $3.55@3.60. 

Quotations May 27: spring high glutens 
$3.75@3.90, standard patents $3.50@3.70, 
clears $3.35@3.45; southwestern high glu- 


tens $3.62@3.75, clears $3.10@3.25; Penn- 
sylvania soft winter straights $4@4.10, Pa- 
cific coast $3.77. 

Boston: Buyers not interested in making 
commitments; sellers sensing almost futile 
situation do not press for business. Of- 
ferings too low for acceptance. Tendency 
of few sellers to quote unusually low prices 
appears responsible for attitude to some 
degree, favorable new crop outlook has 
its customary effect. Baking trade appar- 
ently well covered for crop year and be- 
yond, content to sit back and await de- 
velopments. Interest in family even less 
than in bakery types; future prospects not 
encouraging. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts moderately good. 

Quotations May 27: spring high glu- 
ten $3.84@3.87, short patent $3.74@3.77, 
standard patent $3.64@3.67, first clears 
$3.54 @3.57; southwestern short patent 
$3.74@3.77, standard patent $3.64@3.67; 
Texas short patent $3.74@3.77, standard 
patent $3.64@3.67; soft winter patent $4.25 
@4.27, straights $4.17@4.25, and _ clears 
$4.07@4.10. 

Philadelphia: General weakness developed; 
prices show declines of about 5c. Very lit- 
tle activity in trade; buyers appear to be 
waiting for start of new crop wheat move- 
ment and subsequent price developments. 
Bakers not pressing for flour; little in 
recent market developments to encourage 
increase in commitments. Some _ observ- 
ers of opinion that subsidy on soft wheat 
outside Pacific would be placed on more 
equitable basis with that prevailing on 
west coast. Buyers and sellers rather far 
apart in ideas of values; inquiry confined 
to small lots for satisfaction of immedi- 
ate requirements. Quotations May 27: spring 
wheat short patent $3.60@3.65, standard 
patent $3.55@3.60, first spring clear $3.32@ 
3.42; hard winter short patent $3.60@3.65, 
95% $3.55@3.60; soft winter straight near- 
by $3.45@3.55. 


Pittsburgh: Sales at standstill. Family 
flour having earlier seasonal drop in sales. 
Glowing reports of large wheat crop in- 
fluencing bakers to delay ordering. Opti- 
mism spreading among prospective buyers 
that flour prices due for large price cuts 
owing to big wheat harvest prospects. Lim- 
ited demand for hard winters and springs 
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Shipping directions lively. 
good. 

Quotations May 27: hard winter 
short patent $3.56@3.76, straight $3.50@ 
3.66, high gluten $3.70@3.85, first clea; 
$3.27@3.65, Pacific coast $3.68; spring whea 


Deliveries yer, 


bakers 


bakers short patent $3.60@3.75, standang 
patent $3.50@3.66, high gluten straight 


$3.75 @3.85, first clear $3.53@3.65; sort win. 
ter bakers short patent $4.60@4.83, inter. 
mediate $4.15@4.24, straight $3.95@3.99, 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Sales continue slow but 
constant, a little something doing all th. 


time. Prices unchanged, most offerings 
quoted and most business handled  pejoy, 
ceiling. Scattered sales in limited volume 


in southwestern hard wheats, Pacific cogs 
and midwestern soft winter flours also see 


activity in limited quantities. Shipping 
directions good for this time of yea, 
Cracker production holding up but mae. 
aroni production slightly off. 
Quotations May 27: hard spring wheat 


family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, stang. 
ard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, firg 
clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard : 


wint 
wheat family patent $3.75, bakers it 
patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear $3.39. 


soft wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, straight 
$3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 


Nashville: Sales limited to few scattereg 
lots for prompt shipment, almost entire) 
of low protein hard wheat patent, A 
few cars of clears reported sold at unusu- 
ally low prices. Blenders have ample 
floor stocks, flour on track and some op 
books. Larger bakers well covered for 


some time, report no new purchases. Small. 
er bakers indicate purchases on _ hand-to. 
mouth basis; sales exceptionally good. Quo. 
tations May 27: soft wheat bakers short 
patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent $4.954 
5; hard wheat bakers short patent §3.70@ 
3.77, standard patent $3.65@3.70, soft win- 
ter wheat family short patent $5@5.1) 
standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4,70q@ 
4.85, clears $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Market quiet, buyers out of mar- 
ket waiting new crop offerings. Mills up- 
able to offer new crop as yet. Local cash 
wheat prices at ceilings with harvest stil] 

















to use in summer months. Inquiry for six weeks away. Mill operations gradual- 
high gluten but price retarding factor ly curtailed account of lack of business: 
to sales. Clears stiffened in quotations. terminal mills grinding about 50% ca. 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
) At. re 159% 155% 161% 159% 154% 153% ceee cove 165% 158% 
| A ee 159% 155% 161% 160% 155 153% eae’ fats 165% 158% 
eee 159% 155% 161% 160 154% 153 ; 165% 158% 
"72; See 159% 155% 162 160% 154% 153% 165% 158% 
(2 eee 159% 155% 161 159% 154% 152% 164 158 
mar 20° wwrat Holiday. --- 
r -CORN: —, c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 24 ioe Seee eves ae a ices che 76% 71% 75% 69% 
Beey 26. ccs 76% 723 77% 704 
May 26 ..... 76% 72 77% 70! 
May 27 ..... 76% 71% 77% 69% 
May 29 ..... avarate ae 76% 71% 77% 69% 
may BO Gewese Holiday—H——_——_. 
RYE cr FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 
May 34 .csoc 108% 109% 106% 105% 305 305 305 bitin 
May 26... 109% 110% 107% 106% 305 305 305 nobis 
May 26 ..... 110% 111% 108% 108% 304 305 304 305 
May 27 ..... 12 111% 111% 109% 304 305 304 305 
May 29 ..... 110% 110% 109% 107% 304 305 304 305 
May 80 ..s<. Holiday —- 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
SOPIRE.. WITGM «nso. cscs. «+++ @40.40 $....@37.75 rie sees SS RE 
Hard winter bran ..... --@40.40 ....@ 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 
Standard middlings* ++ -@40.40 ....@37.7 ooee@.... 38.97@39.47 
Flour middlingst ....... +++» @40.40 -@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 
BOE ME b6 Sc kcecdcrsved «00% @ 40.40 @ 37.75 oy pee «+ --@39.47 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran .........06. coee@esee §$....@ 45.34 «  @46.17 $....@Dine. Sire Dov 
Hard winter bran ...... -@. ees St ee ee coe eDoeee rs eee 
Soft winter bran ....... ee See eee 7 40 SAS aia: ceee@..-.  43.30@44.80 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... «oes @45.34 -@46.17 ....@.... oO wee 
Flour middlingst ....... -@. «ee + @45.34 --@46.17 ....@.... 13.30@ 44.30 
TOG GOS ccnsvdersacccdos -@. «+++ @45.34 ~-O46.it «2.5... er ee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Sg ee er $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ....... «+++ @28.00 «++ +@29.00 et, Poe 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 











A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... $3.42@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.32@ 3.47 
Spring first clear .......... 2.75@ 3.45 
Hard winter short patent 3.42@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.32@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.60@ 3.20 
Soft winter short patent 4.06@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ....... 3.50@ 4.54 
Soft winter first clear ..... 3.25@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white ........... 3.06@ 3.25 
mee: ont; GOPR sos onk css 2.65@ 2.95 

Seattle (98’s) S. Francisco 
Family patent ....$....@.... $%.... 
POSE: vices ses vviee oho WEP ie bi Aewayea'e 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati +Nashville 
x -@ 3.44 Bowes ese o $....@ 3.53 $....@ 3.80 $3.75@ 3.90 eer Pee $3.65@ 3.70 $3.74@ 3.77 er ee 
o2ee@ 3.34 wrri sree o+++@ 3.43 --@ 3.70 3.50@ 3.70 ras Seek 3.60@ 3.65 3.64@ 3.67 ee 
3.20@ 3.34 Sere lary ree), rere --@ 3.20 3.35@ 3.45 vers we 3.37@ 3.47 3.54@ 3.57 ee Fern age 
Ce PE .@ 3.25 .++-@ 3.53 -.-@ 3.80 3.62@ 3.75 ty ety 3.65@ 3.70 3.74@ 3.77 oe ee +9 
ESS @ 3.20 eee Bt --@ 3.70 erst Atak Sex, SL e 3.60@ 3.65 3.64@ 3.67 Aare Pe si 
a” ee 2.55@ 2.70 2.68@ 3.06 -@ 3.25 3.10@ 3.25 ee ee pieMeetee tbe Qh Ki'c Soe 1200 os 
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May 31, 1944 


pacity while interior mills still able to 
maintain 75% capacity level. 

portland; Little change in conditions in 
trade of Pacific northwest. New 


continue very light, with mills 
grinding on old orders. Army and navy 
pookings comprise good share of flour 
grinding. Others without government book- 
ings ordered out, down in their runs. 


interior mills have been fairly busy, but the 
jarger coast mills lack sufficient business 
to keep going at full speed. 
Quotations May 27: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.55, bluestem topping $3.37, 


cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.47, whole wheat 
100% $3.39, graham $3.12, cracked wheat 


$3.12. 

San Francisco: Prices unchanged to weak- 
er; business very dull as to new bookings. 
Most pakers buying small lots as needed; 
shopping for best price with some success. 
Deliveries good. Quotations May 27: Ore- 
gon-Washington bluestem blends $3.35@ 
4.50; northern hard patents $3.50@3.60; Da- 
kota standard patents $3.60@3.70; Idaho 
hard patents .$3.50@3.60; Montana spring 
patents $3.55@3.65; Montana standard pat- 
ents $3.50@3.60; northern pastry $3.20@ 
396; fancy cake $4.10@4.16; Montana 
whole wheats $3.25@3.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal; Domestic demand for 
spring Wheat flour active. Mills hard 
pressed to get out sufficient flour to cover 
all requirements. Export trade brisk. The 
pritish Ministry of Food has booked all 
four mills can supply during August. West 
Indies continue to take small lots regu- 
larly. Quotations May 27: domestic, top 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour, $9.40 per 280 
lbs, f.a.s., winter ports, June-July-August 
seaboard. 

Trading in winter wheat flour at stand- 
still because of lack of offerings. Trade hop- 
ing for better crop this year with consequent 
improvement in conditions in flour market. 
Nominal quotation for pure Ontario winters 
(May 27), $5.60 bbl, secondhand jutes, Mon- 
treal freights. 

No winter wheat 
farm stocks used up. 


coming to market. All 
Prices nominally at 


ceiling. Quotations May 27: $1.12@1.14 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Overseas buyers’ re-entered 


Canadian market for flour last week, cred- 
ited with purchases equivalent to 4,500,000 
bus of wheat, taken for United Kingdom 
account, but ultimate destination not deter- 
mined. Small quantity sold to West In- 
dies. Domestic trade continues good. Mills 
operating at capacity. Quotations May 27: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver; Situation in regard to hard 
wheat flour unchanged. Domestic demand 
active, with bulk of orders coming from 
large bakeries, only limited demand for 
store sales. Export demand from Central 
and South America continues, although no 
business worked this year. 

Domestic hard wheat flour supplies in 
dealers’ stocks are sufficient for current 
needs but situation tightening up as west- 
ern mills continue to work on _ increas- 
ingly heavy government contracts. Cash 
car prices for cotton 98’s $5.40 for first 
patents, $5 for bakers or second patents 
and $4.90 for vitamin B grinds, very meagre 
sale of this latter brand. 

Soft wheat flour picture continues very 
light. No new supplies coming from On- 
lario mills, none are expected until new 
‘top. Bakers using substitute flours. Quo- 
tation; $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: 


, Millers report continued 
800d Le. demand for feed, jobbers report 
no immediate relief in sight. Trend firm; 


Supply very light: all varieties $41.55. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oklahoma City: Good demand, inade- 
quate supplies. Prices unchanged. South- 
ern deliveries; bran, mill run and shorts 
$1.90@1.95 cwt.; for northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 


Wichita: Supply below demand; basis 
Kansas City: $36.50. 

Hutchinson; Demand insatiable; trend 
firm; supply inadequate: bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good, trend 
steady, supply insufficient. Ceiling levels 
prevail. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate. Situa- 


tion tight as ever. Practically no car lot 
offerings. Production going in mixed cars 
with flour. Wheat bran and gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 


Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers ceiling price. 

Toledo: Unchanged; limited supplies still 
allocated until exhausted to regular and 
established trade at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Situation practically unchanged. 
Demand still far in excess of supplies with 
noticeable let-up in inquiry. Pasturage 
good. Millers have nothing to offer for 
prompt or deferred shipment, expect enough 
day-to-day demand to absorb production. 

Boston: Offerings scarce; demand gen- 
erally unabated. Improving pasturage and 
heavier hog marketings have not been 
adequate to ease tight situation. Coarse 
grain buyers have increasing difficulty 
finding supplies. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed and red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; 
firm; supply light. Quotations: bran, 
pure spring and hard winter $45.34; 
winter, nominal; std. and flour midds, 
red dog $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Situation worse than ever. 
Canadian ports giving meager relief. When 
obtainable, southwestern and northwestern 
bran, shorts, middlings and red dog sell 
at ceilings of $44.10@44.60. 


trend 
std., 
soft 
and 


Nashville: Demand far ahead of supply; 
very few offerings being made; farmers 
and dairymen having to use any kind of 


feed available. Prices still at ceilings, bran 


and shorts both quoted $43.30@44.30. 
Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds, 


$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Supplies being built up, with some 
surplus, due to U. S. orders for flour 
stimulating trade. Trade steady locally 
and to west coast. Mills operating to ca- 
pacity seven days per week. Quotations 
(unchanged, ceiling): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white, 
midds. $38 ton, ceiling. California prices 
(ceiling): red bran and mill run, blended, 
white, midds. $42.08, car lots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles prices 
up $1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: No offerings of conse: 
quence; trade supplies in hands of larger 
mixers, booked three to four months ago. 
Most mills behind on orders. Any kind 
feed salable at ceilings. All grades mill 
run, bran, middlings: $41.24@41.74. 

Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal;: Supplies continue in- 
adequate. Domestic market absorbing prac- 
tically entire production, could take more. 
Exports at low point. Quotations: domestic 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight basis; 
for export, price equivalent of Boston ceil- 
ing, $45.50 ton, Montreal freights, Canadian 
funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand 
moving freely, chiefly to eastern Canada. 
Sales in prairie provinces unimportant. 
Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask.; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; demand ex- 
ceeds all previous records with no indica- 
tion of any reduction. Dealers’ stocks suf- 
ficient for immediate needs, but find dif- 
ficulty in getting deliveries from western 
mills who are not making any effort to 
attract additional business. Prices hold at 
ceiling levels, cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds $33.80. 


keen, all supplies 





UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE 


GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


(ago Board 
ol a year ago: 


ca—Wheat— -——Corn——, -——Oats—, 
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27, and corresponding date 


c—Rye—7F> --Barley— 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Wide 
fluctuations but at lower levels flour buy- 


ers evince more interest. Buying little 
more general, but individual purchases 
small; no round-lot sales reported. Pure 


white rye flour $3.10@3.15 cwt., in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3@3.05, 
pure dark $2.75@2.80. 

Philadelphia: Market continues weak and 
unsettled with prices sharply lower. Buy- 
ers indifferent; offerings more liberal; white 
patent $3.20@3.32. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.60, medium 
dark rye $3.72, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.25, Wisconsin white patent $4.33. 


Pittsburgh: Sales have slumped to new 
lows. Prices cut from last week’s quota- 
tions. Buyers waiting for even lower prices, 
no hurry to replenish bakers’ bins. Ship- 
ping directions stepping up. Delivery good. 
Rye flour, fancy white $3.33@3.40, medium 
grade $3.23@3.30. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample. Quotations: white $3.50, me- 
dium $3.40, dark $3.00. 

New York: Scattered sales reported in 
some channels, others indicate low prices 
do not alter buyers’ indifference; pure white 
patents $3.15@3.38. 


St. Louis: Prices 9c to 19c lower. Sales 
and shipping directions slow; pure white 
$3.47, medium $3.37, dark $2.92, rye meal 
$3.22. 


Chicago: Break in prices resulted in only 
a few car lot sales. Buyers still show very 
little interest; directions fair; white pat- 
ent $3.06@3.25, medium $2.96@3.15, dark 
$2.65 @ 2.95. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The trade shows no inter- 
est whatever in new commitments at this 
time, and is still slow about furnishing 
directions on earlier bookings that are 


long past due. 
ernment 
keep 


Mills not working on gov- 
orders are having a hard time to 
running. What little business is 
booked is said to be going at around 10c 
ewt. under ceilings. 

In the week ended May 27, eight North- 
west companies made 140,126 sacks durum 
products against 159,977 made by nine com- 
panies in the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Not much doing; supplies 
more than ample. General undertone easy; 
No. 1 fancy $4.03, No. 1 regular $3.93. 

Buffalo; Demand, sales picked up a little 
but no broad buying or interest. Con- 
tracts being whittled down to where re- 
placement purchases may be expected soon. 
Trend steady; shipping directions fair; am- 
ple supplies to meet demand. Macaroni 
production still on reduced level: No. 1 
$3.98; durum fancy patent $3.98; macaroni 
flour $3.73; first clear $2.96. 

Pittsburgh: Durum semolina sales ex- 
tremely low. Quotations at same figure as 
past week. Semolina No. 1 fancy $3.88@ 
3.98, secondary grade $3.78@3.88. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Chicago: Market dull, no interest dis- 
played by buyers. Directions only fair; 
No., 1 semolina $3.75, standard No. 1 
$3.65. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending————_, 
May May May 





May 

6 

Five mills ..47,886 
*Four mills. 


13 20 27 
44,109 28,149 *29,127 
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KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEAROSTOWN ILLINOIS 











WANT ADS 




















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U, S. A. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 244c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
Vv I ONAN SARI TT, 


HEAD MILLER WANTED. ONE WHO 
understands corn milling. In reply, give 
full particulars. Address 6744, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





CHEMIST WANTED FOR 
work in large mill. When replying, give 
full particulars. Address 6745, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


CONTROL 





ENGINEER TO TAKE CHARGE OF. EN- 
gine and boiler room department in elec- 
trified flour mill. Good location in Middle 
West. Advise age, nationality, experi- 
ence, salary and other particulars. Ad- 
dress 6781, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED—2,000 BBL 
daily mill in moderate sized city wants 
competent second miller who can _ mill 


hard and soft wheat and keep pace with 
progressive, expanding operations. A job 
with a future for the right man. Give all 
details first letter—age, experience, sal- 
ary expected, etc. Address 6787, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED — HEAD MILLER’S POSITION 
in good 100- to 300-bbl mill. Fifty-four 
years old, thirty-three years’ experience. 
Steady, reliable and competent. Address 
6774, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employment; 
now in Minneapolis; skilled in reflowing, 
maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 
feeds, etc. Address: 6751, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MARRIED MAN, DRAFT EXEMPT, WITH 
years’ experience in promoting the sale of 
family flour through jobbers and ‘brokers 
wishes to make permanent connection 
with flour mill located in the southwest 
which is in need of an experienced mill 
man in its sales office. Have personal 
acquaintance with and following among 
the jobbers and bakers in a wide terri- 
tory. Address 6782, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED — MOTOR DRIVEN VIBROX 
packer, Richardson molasses automatic 
sacking scale, Gyro whip sifter—2 two- 
ton upright batch mixers. Give condition, 


serial number, and quotation first letter. 
Address Buckeye Feed Mills, Massillon, 
Ohio. 








MILLS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—FLOUR MILL APPROXIMATE- 
ly 500 bbl capacity, fully equipped, with 
power. Address: 6764, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 








MATHEW C. BELAN 


5041 Gladstone Avenue 





a a Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 

































Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


— 
ana 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO”’ 



















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 












OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business in cereal prod- 
ucts light. Quotations May 27: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b., 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow. Sales small, but no accu- 
mulation of supplies. No export business 
indicated. Quotations May 27: rolled oats 
in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
May 29 at $6.30 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 20, 1944, and May 22, 1943, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— ,—-in bond-— 
May 20 May 22 May 20 May 22 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


WHORE... 850% 107,062 177,306 9,457 8,925 
CORM | os sa 8,179 27,334 088% ese 
oo eee 7,207 8,855 795 1,263 
eee 21,673 22,165 1,270 868 
a Ae 9,843 8,872 102 723 
Flaxseed .... 3,574 875 113 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 20 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,188,000 (none) bus; corn, 
652,000 (3,456,000); oats, mone (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended May 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. 161 293 32 117 913 412 
Duluth ...0%. 38 156 4 - 1,617 827 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mutua Co., Inman, Kan. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 19, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past 
week, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
































minals ..... 16,598 979 6,830 8,653 
Private terminals ee oe 44 1 
DORIS ce ciscpece 16,598 979 6,874 8,655 

Vancouver-New : 

Westminster .. 13,814 ae 189 41 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOrB wccccces 10,820 ale 133 542 
Churchill ....... 1,878 . ee .e 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
Victorian ..scccce 13 

Totals .cciceve 44,454 979 7,195 9,248 
Year ago ...... 111,607 1,093 7,431 13,466 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,206 166 2,571 1,287 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 350 ee 62 26 

Potala ..cccccs 6,555 166 2,633 1,313 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

LORS coccccces 7,088 2,301 1,143 

| errs Te 61 4 333 46 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

SER. GAG. “vccnes 185 e's 70 27 

Totals. .cccose 7,334 4 2,705 1,215 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1943, to May 19, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 191,353 4,518 51,825 40,840 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
orm GEV. véicons 16,832 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1943, to May 19, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 230,236 4,936 54,744 39,858 
All other. public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
@rm Giv. .cccoe 26,829 


2,140 1,524 


1,951 1,241 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States May 
27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore ...... 2,911 P 
BOStOR - .vseccoss 17 iow es 
BUMAIO: wo ceccces 545 473 445 

Afloat ..ccccee F 398 ee oe 
co Bono os ae 23 
Fort Worth .... 873 ee oe 
TGROR  cccccscses 621 145 
New York ...... 1,633 ue 

MEORE. vocccess 31 
Philadelphia .... 798 

ROCRIA 066 o's se 7,429 1,016 445 23 
May 20, 1944.... 7,345 778 607 71 
May 29, 1943.... 7,407 1,628 111 1,231 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 27, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis .. Te «.. 28,700 19,740 
Kansas City .. 325 1,350 4,825 5,675 
Milwaukee .... eos 4,140 4,080 
Philadelphia .. 284 180 +08 coe 
























F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


“BEST YET” 


Our 30 country buying stations virtually 
reach into the farmers’ bins to get the fresh 
country wheat for “BEST YET.” 
sults we submit to you without reservation. 
Priority quality, sold on merit. 


SUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


The re- 
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3 PRODUCTS ADDED TO 
BURLAP BAG USE LIsT 


WPB Textiles Division Amends M.2 
Order to Permit Shipment of 
Sugar, Fertilizer, Tankage 


WasuineoTon, D. C.—Conservation oy. 
der M-221 has been amended to permit 
the use of new burlap bags for shipping 
fertilizer, refined sugar and meat tank. 
age. The amendment was made effectiye 
May 29. 

In announcing the change, War Pro. 
duction Board officials also stated tha 
stitching of false seams to permit pack- 
ing bags at less than full capacity js 
prohibited. A WPB textiles division 
spokesman said that the supply and ¢e. 
mand schedules for cotton bags for the 
milling industry appear to be in balance 
and that except for some unforeseen 
change in the present situation, cottop 
bags will be available to meet the basic 
requirements of the flour milling jp. 
dustry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Paper Sack Use for 
Essential Products 
Permitted by WPB 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—There will be no 
restriction on the use of paper shipping 
sacks required for shipment of essential 
products, members of the Paper Ship- 
ping Sack Industry Advisory Comnit- 
tee were told by Burton A. Ford of the 
paper division of the War Production 
Board at a recent meeting here. 

In discussing proposed amendments to 
the paper shipping sack order L-279, 
Mr. Ford said that the committee was 
in agreement with the principles involved 
and the changes planned to insure an 
adequate supply of this type of contain- 
er when specifically required. 

Certain hydroscopic products such as 
calcium chloride, having the property of 
absorbing and condensing moisture from 
the air, and deliquescent products hav- 
ing a tendency to melt or liquefy, must 
be shipped in special sacks, Mr. Ford 
pointed out, or they are useless when 
they reach their destination. Paper 
shipping sacks of this type include single- 
wall, duplex or multi-wall paper sacks 
designed for use as primary contain- 
ers for packaging particular com- 
modities for storage or shipment, or 
for enclosing a number of packages of 
a commodity as a single shipment. Paper 
shipping sacks do not include ordinary 
paper bags intended for use by grocers 
or other retailers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Curicaco, Inu.—The nineteenth annual 
golf tournament and outing of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distributors 
will be held on June 21 at the Rolling 
Green Country Club. 

In addition to the regular golf and 
horseshoe tournaments, a special blind 
bogey event will be held during the 
morning. A committee has been 4)- 
pointed to make the arrangements, ¢o™ 
sisting of F. A. Owens, International 
Milling Co., chairman; A. L. Ingram, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; R. E. Bem- 
mels, Bemmels-Vaughn, and Walter 
Churchill. 
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ARNOLD: 


esc. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





eel 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


—— 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘ee 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 





- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
Nerth State St. Chicage, tll, 
ese 








J. E. Speight 











(Continued from page 6.) 

“J had been interested in machines 
for the separation of barley, oats and 
seeds from wheat,” he explains, “and 
felt sure that the ordinary cylinders 
then in use were unsuitable and out 
of date. I had experimented in this 
direction without success and one day 
heard that a new machine had been 
made in America and that the separa- 
tions were made by indented discs re- 
volving in a mass of wheat. I immedi- 
ately realized that here was something 
that would revolutionize wheat clean- 
ing plants. At the time I was engaged 
in the reorganization of a large four- 
unit wheat cleaning, washing and con- 
ditioning plant and had to decide wheth- 
er the old type of cylinders should be 





James Ernest Speight 


ordered or back’ my opinion and _ take 
a risk with machines that I had never 
seen. My directors gave me a free hand 
and the order for the machines was 
cabled out to Minneapolis. Needless to 
says, the machines were a great success.” 

One of Mr. Speight’s achievements 
has been to place Liverpool in the fore- 
front of the technical education move- 
ment. For several years he has been 
chairman of the Liverpool Technical 
Education Committee and just prior to 
the war he persuaded his committee to 
equip a demonstration room with an ad- 
joining lecture hall. His personal ac- 
quaintaince with flour milling engineers 
and others enabled him to secure ma- 
chines on a “permanent loan” basis and 
to finance their installations, but it was 
he who planned the layout and the in- 
stallation of the plant. In thus lifting 
technical instruction from textbooks to 
practical experiments: Mr. Speight ~has 
rendered inestimable service to the Brit- 
ish flour milling industry and to those 
young men who choose flour milling as 
their career. By virtue of his long 
experience Mr. Speight has become one 
of the accepted authorities in flour mill- 
ing, and is one who has found a great 
joey in his vocation and in helping to 
raise the standard of the art of flour 
milling. One of these days he hopes to 
visit the United States and Canada to 
turn his admiration from afar in milling 
methods and gonditions in those coun- 
tries into a personal experience. 

L. F. Brorxman. 






















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf's 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
&{AKE cirywv MINNESOTA 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8": 12u: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” =. 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 3 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
- “HOMELAND” 





MONTREAL, CANADA 











POO OPO POPUP UCC CC CCC CCC? 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: — 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


PPPPPP PPP PPP FFF FPP 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e + 
Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 


Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” ““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


a 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woutmacs” 














Canadian Hard Spring 

Wheat stmmnsnen | | Export Flour 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. INS URANC E 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba ce A l l R i 8 k s a” 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


KR. G. PRALS 


Exporter srserlissssscecuners. ed 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS ig ed a 
mg Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA Western Assurance 
Company 





TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON ©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INO., 
Ameri 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

















ican Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


Cables: “GLuTEN,”’ Melbourne 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE .1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 














Cable Address as > ALL 
“HASTINGS” MiLLING Ny a COMPANY CABLE CODES 
Montreal Oy USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











v2 (70 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


Quality 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY eae STERLING 


THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


tg 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ae 






















JUTE 


BAGS 


COTTON 
A 


as 





q 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF S$ >=? 


JUTE BAGS COTTON | pene 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f | 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















dince yf COATSWORTH & COOPER | ToRONTO ELEVATORS 
z LIMITED LIMITED 
James hchan son é SUNS Grain and 


Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 

( WINNIPEG - CANADA 

Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ ee es +S 





Grain and Feed 
Feeds Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 


Exporters 3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 





TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA 





— 














Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


. a 





ta 


* 

















Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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SUPREME COURT RULES ON 
SECURITY MILLS TAX CASE 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Security Flour Mills Co. vs. 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
announced Feb, 28, has established the 
procedure of deducting processing tax 
reimbursements to buyers from income 
tax reports. 

The supreme court held that the mill, 
in reporting its income tax for 1935, 
was not entitled to deduct reimburse- 
ments for processing taxes made to cus- 
tomers in. 1936, 1937 and 1938. 

The commissioner of internal revenue 
originally disallowed the deduction. 
However, the board of tax appeals ruled 
that the sums which the mill received 
from its flour buyers to cover process- 
ing taxes constituted gross income for 
1935 and that the amounts disbursed in 
subsequent years should be carried back 
and allowed as deductions for income 
tax purposes for the year 1935. The 
circuit court of appeals then reversed 
this. 

Now the supreme court has affirmed 
the circuit court of appeals which had 
held that board of tax appeals had erred 
in its decision. 

The supreme court said: “It is settled 
by many decisions that a taxpayer may 
not accrue an expense the amount of 
which is unsettled or the liability for 
which is contingent, and this principle 
is fully applicable to a tax, liability for 
which the taxpayer denies, and payment 
whereof he is contesting. Here the peti- 
tioner, in figuring its costs and its sales 
prices to consumers, added the amount 
of the processing tax, but it collected 
its purchase price as such and designat- 
ed no part of it as representing the 
tax. The petitioner received the pur- 
chase price as such. Its tax liability, if 
any, to the United States did not differ 
from other debts. Since it denied liabil- 
ity for, and failed to pay, the tax dur- 
ing the taxable year 1935, it was not in 
a position in its tax accounting to treat 
the government’s claim as an accrued 
liability. Ags it admittedly received the 
money in question in 1935 and could not 
deduct from gross income an accrued 
liability to offset it, the receipt, it would 
seem, must constitute income for that 
year.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COMMODITY EXCHANGES EXPLAINED 
Importance of the world’s various 
commodity exchanges, and the manner 
in which they function is explained in 





4 pamphlet issued by the investment 
frm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York. “It is through the 
highly developed facilities of these ex- 
changes that grower, middleman, manu- 
facturing consumer and eventually the 
consuming public are benefited in the 
flow of commodities from the earth from 
which they spring to their ultimate use,” 
the brochure points out. 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AMERICAN BAKERIES STOCK OFFERED 
Attanra, Ga.—American Bakeries Co. 
Will soon offer 26,000 shares of capital 
stock, representing no new financing by 
the company, through a group of 11 
underwriters, headed by Courts & Co., 
local investment bankers. Starting from 
4 small bake shop in Birmingham, Ala., 
the American Bakeries Co. was incorpo- 
tated in 1927 and at present operates 
19 bakeries in eight southeastern states. 
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CASH IN ON SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CAKES.. RED WING SPECIAL 


srenhied, BIXOTA 
1. (7FLOURS CREAM of WEST 


— get guaranteed PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
uniformity, finer 


keeping quality. THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


| THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS RED WING, MINNESOTA 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 


Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 












Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








DIXIE LILY - 
anor surcursrcanctomrere | | Mill and Elevator Insurance 
7 HUE gy TOR CO of all kinds 





MARSH & McLENNAN 





933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 














Cheedstuffs 
Exceptional Bakery Flours 


The feedman’s weekly TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


newspaper THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


$2.00 PER YE AR Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








118 SoutH Sixtu St. 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS ee, eee mn Guss0me dain 
ow or asniville ‘eoria 
St. Louis Portland. 5 i + ene 
rd ansas y nneapolis ortlan 
PUBLISHED BY THE NORTHWESTERN Kansas City Galveston St. Lanie acanenes hg 
MILLER STAFF Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapid Winnipeg 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


FLOUR MILLERS Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA and Feed Mills 
CABLE ADDRESS, '‘'GILLESPIE,” SypNEy 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Uable Address: Established “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG e§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


d Importers 


Manufacturers an 
of / 





COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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POGVOOOS 


—SINCE 1877— 








The kind of flour that 
becomes your friend— 
your “buddy’—at once. 
It is a likeable flour, 
one that becomes a fast 
friend in your shop 
quickly. 
kOe OK 


Sixty-six years of fam- 
ily pride in every sack 


of flour. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


On lia lhlictaltacti 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


(Fg BACAT BAAD MAREN | 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR”’ 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of C ce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 











—_ Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour ae 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 



















SNAPSHOT 


Here’s a good example 
Of nonchalance and grace; 
A blandly smiling baby 
With mush smeared on his face. 
—Vera White. 
¥ ¥ 
INDISPENSABLE 

Business Friend—Well, how’s that sec- 
retary you hired making out? 

Executive—Well, I suppose she’s doing 
all right. She’s got the files and other 
things so mixed up that we just can’t 
get along without her. 

¥ ¥ 
TURN ABOUT 

What this war doesn’t cause! Re- 
cently a private stationed far from 
home sent his mother a batch of cookies. 
The soldier is attending the army cooks’ 
and bakers’ school. 

VERY SCIENTIFIC 

Jim—Did you read about the man 
who invented a way to look through 
walls? 

Bob—Goodness, no. What did he use? 

Jim—A window. 

¥ ¥ 
EPITAPH 

An epitaph to an army mule: 

“In memory of Maggie, a mule, who 
in her lifetime kicked 1 general, 4 
colonels, 2 majors, 10 captains, 24 lieu- 
tenants, 42 sergeants, 454 privates, and 
1 bomb.” 

vy 
THREE YEARS LATE 

SC 3c.—Where did you get the black 
eye? 

SC ic.—For kissing the bride after 
the ceremony. 

SC 3c.—But isn’t that the usual cus- 
tom? 

SC 1c.—Yes, but this was three years 
after the ceremony.—The Patrol. 

¥ ¥ 
NO DIFFERENCE 


I would like to know how long girls 
should be courted ?—Puzzled. 

Answer: The same as short ones.—The 
Scuttlebutt News. 


¥ ¥ 


RESULT 
Chief.—I’ve never said quick things 
that I regretted later. 
Yeoman.—Well, what does that make 
you? 
Chief. — A bachelor. — U.S.S. Lyon 
News, 
¥ ¥ 
NO USE 


Two colored boys were sleeping to- 
gether and had their heads covered up 
to keep the mosquitoes away. One peeped 
out and saw a lightning bug, and said, 
“Sam, there’s no use, these mosquitos are 
looking for us with a lantern.” 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
e ECONOMICALLY 





Stocked for quick delivery. at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for new low 
prices. 


WINTHROP 





Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





— 














Hitt PROMPT °~ ACCURATE : 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





ieee 
+t 























TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 






May 











2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


—— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. OC. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Cod odes 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracH,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘““CovenTRY,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

bee 7! Buildings 
57/59 St. lees Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 j tan ¥ Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street arnde 
81 Hope Street LASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘®eastanco,”’ London. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 

OC. I. F. business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'MaRvEL,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomMa,'’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ““Purip,”” Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELS 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAGO 





Flour Specialists ficou" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











co. 


ty, Mo. 








7g Ua 0 Op Gey Dye) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO; 111. 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex, - NEW YORK 


New England ond Othont 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


PRODUOTS OO. M 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 





Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Standard of the South 








plus Dependable Service 








410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 





ee 





a 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P.O. Box 646 








WHITE & COMPANY 


**The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. 


Baltimore, Md. 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Bie ee ONS Cook cect cot cvescedesecees $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S.............ccccccccees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders....:..... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
” John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - 
Hurt Buildin; - - At 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 












VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


MARITIME MILLED 
INVADER en 


(HIGLUTEN) 





Win 


Chambet of 


cg, CONRDN 


~ BAWNesPO's 


Commers® 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubba 


Milling Co 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ince. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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Dominion Flour Mills; Ltd............-. 38 Minot Flour Mill Co. ...........0.eee0% 18 Voigt Milling Co. ........seeeeee eines 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... Monsanto Chemical Ck F -ewaiale vbales 6.4.0 b0 Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.. oe 
Dow Chemical. Co, ic ccicccccecdcsscssves Montana Flour Mills Co...............65 Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 3 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 42 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 44 Walnut Creek Milling Co Sw were? 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., INC..........06 Moore-Seaver Grain Co...........0.000. 18 Wamego “Milling Co . Sate a 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. ........... enn ot atl a: : : eaiae. a2 Wasco Warehouse Milling Co...... : 
: Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 43 Wasnen & Fame, Ltd. eee 36 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.........es000% 17 Moundridge Milling Co. ...... 36 Watson Higgins Milling Co.......--+++* 
Eberhardt & Simpson Graln Co..... 42 Myers, J. Ross, & Son.................. Weber Flour Mills Co.........+5+-000" 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............-. 31 ? # ote tk ot Dpendlaiamnlay kN Salk cates Weevil-Cide Co., The.........--: 

Wane MilMNE Co, ..ccccvccsvcccscscveses 36 ce " : P s Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating NX National Cotton Council of America Western Assurance Co. .......::- 38 
& Lighting Oo., Inc, 6s sis. ccesciees National Grain Yeast Corp.......... W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex- 
MOOG. 3565.56.66 o'e HO 6a AN Os ROMA Me Wen RS oe Se kang so S's 46 piace DORE AMONGST oo 5 osc 6 adicws wr viets oo 0 ee 43 
Wns PRS OO vikde ee cows ccc thd ceees 27 Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 21 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 40 

Nehemkis, Peter R., St.....es.eceeeeuee Western Milling Co. ....eeeeeeeee sere . 

Nei obe Eee ee ene he aes 2 ae les Star ere eee e 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 18 New Century Co. se... .ec cece pie Hern cea i r 

. Farquhar Brow. Cee eeeeeeeeeererees 43 New Era Milling Co. :.........e.e0eeee 17. Whitewater Flour Mills Co.......-- al 
Feast, C. E., GO rep eivecerevereress 43 New Jersey Flour Mills Co............. Wichita Flour Mills Co.........--: 21 
Federal Mill, Inc. pacman riety ne Wet $0) 42 Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... Williams Bros. Co. .........-+:: 36 
Fennell, Spence & Co, .....-+...++.+++- 43 Noblesville Milling Co. ................ Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.....- 42 
FerbO CO. soe eteseeeeseesesercssseeeees TRUMEER CII EID as dain od's fA» pa-3p 00.0 48 27 Wisconsin Milling Co. .....-.+++5ss00"' 18 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 42 North Dakota Mili & Wlevator......... Wolf Milling Co. ........4++: Sh is 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 21 Pee SON, WESTIN, Oita inc ie dibdid ns «8p he went 37 Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....-.eeeeessee"? 39 
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FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 
Choose the Type of 


N-RICHMENT-A 


that best meets your needs 


4 


y 
Des 


Having worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

‘For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 


several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 





Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”’. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 


Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 




















